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Beware of Imitations and Cheap Substitutes 


Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa 


IS THE STANDARD FOR QUALITY 





For all those whose occupations 
require clear heads and steady 
nerves, as well as those in poor 
health or of delicate digestive 
powers, it is the ideal beverage. 


TRADE-MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE 
Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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ST BaKee PATENT OFFICE. 








Superior to all other waterproof fabrics for the baby, 
household uses, sick room, etc. Embodies every 
good feature of rubber, but none of the bad. White, 
odorless, dainty, pliable. Very durable and will not 
harden or crack. Easily cleansed. Will not chafe 
or sweat the tenderest skin. Aseptic and hygienic. 


By the yard—36 inches wide, light and heavy weights, $1.00. 
54 inches wide, heavy weight, $1.50. 


| s, moe Stork Pants wan 


made from STORK Sheeting. Button neatly over regular diaper. _Keep 
baby’s dress dry and clean. Easily adjusted and require no pins. Cannot 
bind, sweat, or irritate. Price 50c. 
Other Stork Sheeting Specialties :—Stork Catchall Bibs, 50c. ; 
Stork Plain Bibs, 25c.; Stork Diaper Bags, 50c. 





Caution :—Be sure that the word STORK, our reg- 
istered trade-mark, is On the goods you buy. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 
Write for interesting booklet 
THE STORK CO., Dept 58-X, Boston 
Al 


iso makers of Stork Absorbent Diapers. 
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NINETEEN CENTURIES have passed since in the little 
THE JOY OF town of Bethlehem, the Christ child came, to live His 
CHRISTMAS life among men, meeting the temptations and trials 

that come into all human life, overcoming them, and 
giving to the world for all time the Divine example of what every life should 
be and may be if guided by the Christ. His whole life from infancy to 
manhood embodied the spirit of love and service. To give, not to get, was 
the lesson of His life. To-day the world over, men, women and children 
pause in the struggle of life, and in many material gifts to children and to 
friends and relatives-emulate the example of the Christ-life. The joy of 
giving for the time takes possession of humanity. 

The real joy of the Christmas season is not in receiving beautiful gifts, 
but in the giving to others, in the consciousness of the loving thought that 
has prompted the gift. Parental love often lavishes on children toys, books, 
jewels, and beautiful clothing in such profusion that children are dazed 
and overpowered by the multiplicity of gifts. Fathers and mothers who 
realize the way to make Christmas the happiest for children will see that 
each child has the privilege of gift-making himself. Only in that way can 
he enter into the spirit of Christmas, and feel the happiness of service. 


THousANps of dollars are wasted every 
CHOOSING GIFTS FOR Christmas in the purchase of toys and books 
CHILDREN made to sell, but unsuited to children’s tastes. 

The building of a library for the child should 
not be done without thought. The National Congress of Mothers has care-° 
fully prepared a list of 1000 books for children of all ages from which 
parents may select those which are really worth while. Send to 806 Loan 


. 
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and Trust Building, enclosing ten cents and the list will be sent you. Every 
shop displays books with gay covers but which have no real value. 

In the choice of toys it is not those which are most expensive that are 
most appreciated. It is those which give the child something to do. The 
doll whose clothes come off and have real buttons and buttonholes pleases 
a child far more than one whose clothes are sewed on. If a few patterns 
of doll’s clothes and pretty material for making them accompany the doll, 
the child’s interest in cutting out and making them: will give hours of 
pleasure. The work-box with thimble, scissors and thread to match the 
materials has a new interest when connected with making things for the doll. 

Things that may be cut out, pictures that may be painted, satisfy the 
children’s constant craving for something to do. 

For the boy or girl, hammer, nails, wood, and designs for making 
things are sensible gifts. Blocks and architectural designs never become 
tiresome. Garden seeds and a window box or a tiny hot bed in the garden 
give much future pleasure and profit. 


Pets are a never ending source of 
delight. 


Ow the Christmas day there are many little children 
A GIFT FOR A _ bereft of home and parents, while there are also many 
CHILD homes which lack the joy of child voices and child life 

and love. To the men and women in homes like this 
what better recognition of the Christ-spirit could they give than by taking 
one of these homeless little ones to love and nurture. “ Oh I do not dare,” 
so many say. “I cannot tell how he would turn out.”” Or perhaps the 
answer is, ‘ It would tie me down, I would be less free.” In every child- 
heart lie possibilities of good and usefulness which love and proper care 
will bring out. “ Some little child has need of thee.” 

When the hour comes, as it does to all, when one looks back over life 
and considers what has been of real lasting value, to those who have helped 
a little child will come the Master’s promise: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these ye have done it unto me.’”” How many 
could make life blossom into beauty and happiness for these orphan children 
if they only would take one of them into their hearts and home. The 


Christmas season gives opportunity for the gift of home and love to one 
of His little ones. 


A PRESIDENT of a State Branch of National Con- 
CHILD-WELFARE gress of Mothers says, ““ My work would be easy if 
MAGAZINE every member of the Congress would take CHILD- 

WELFARE MAGAZINE. It shows so clearly what the 
organization of parents will mean to childhood and the nation, it gives so 
fully how to work for child-welfare, it inspires and helps one to do it 
intelligently. If every member would take it we should easily double our 
membership.” 


CuiLtp-WELFARE MAGAZINE is leading in new methods of child care. 
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Because it has a message that will promote child-welfare it desires to 
increase the number into actual practice the message it is giving. In making 
your Christmas gifts be sure to include at least one subscription to CHILD- 
\WELFARE MAGAZINE. | 








Miss ExizAserH Harrison sails for Rome 

THE MONTESSORI _ December 7, to study the Montessori methods in 

SYSTEM AND THE the school for American teachers which will open 

KINDERGARTEN in January. Miss Harrison is sent by the 

National Kindergarten Association in order that 

the National Kindergarten College may adapt in its training course all the 
helpful methods of the system. 

Miss Alice Campbell, for many years a kindergartner who has studied 
Montessori in Rome, is enthusiastic over the method and the possibilities 
of combination with the kindergarten. 

The most valuable exposition of the method for its practical use by 
mothers has been given by Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher in her new book, 
‘The Montessori Mother.” It is a book that every thoughtful mother 
should add to her library on child nurture. 













By invitation of the 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS’ _ Religious Education As- 


CO-OPERATION WITH RELIGIOUS sociation the National 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Congress of Mothers 


will have charge of the 
Home Department in the R. E. A. The co-operation that has been planned 
gives promise of increased opportunity for use by both organizations. The 
National Congress of Mothers will have charge of two sessions at the 
R. E. A., which meets in Cleveland, Ohio, March 11-13. The Religious 
Education Association includes in its membership all religious 
denominations. 






















SUPERINTENDENT PEARSON Of Kansas City, 
KANSAS TO Kansas, has organized parent-teacher associations 
ORGANIZE in all the schools of Kansas City. He invited the 
STATE CONGRESS writer to speak to 1200 mothers and teachers in 

the High School, November 21, on the work of 
the National Congress of Mothers. The large audience thereafter unani- 
mously voted to join and form a Kansas branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers. A committee composed of the presidents of parents’ associations 
and Superintendent Pearson was appointed to take the necessary steps to 
form the Kansas branch. The inspiration of such a strong force to initiate 
the state work promises well for its success. 
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Mountain Tops and Valleys of Humanity* 


ELIZABETH HARRISON 


Chicago, Illinois 


Ir “ out of the doings and suffer- 
ings of mankind history and litera- 
ture are born,” almost as precious 
a heritage has descended to us in the 
pithy proverbs of the race. They 
record men’s shrewd observations 
of the conduct of their fellow men. 
A single sentence will sometimes 
contain the condensed experience of 
ages. They are handed down from 
generation to generation and are 
more precious than the 
jewels of a nation. 


crown 


One of these old adages which 
is repeated wherever the welfare of 
the child is urged is, “ An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” As the generations go by 
it means more and more. Does it 
not express at the present time the 


‘whole argument which is being used 


concerning the conservation of the 
material resources of our nation? 
Is it not urged that a few laws en- 
acted now will save a vast amount 
of legislation in the future? What 
are the united efforts of science and 
philanthropy in their endeavor to 
stamp out the great white plague 
but the urging of the 
prevention ? 


ounce of 


Is not the common-sense test of 


all economic theories simply a 
practical application of the proverb? 
And wonderful indeed are the re- 
sults obtained in almost every line 
of activity by the use of it. Not 
long ago Mr. Louis Brandeis startled 
the nation by stating that the rail- 


roads of our country wasted a mil- 


lion dollars a day through their lack 
of conserving the forces already -in 
use. Still more recently, Mr. F. W. 
Taylor applied the same principle 
of conservation to the mechanical 
work of bricklaying, and showed 
how by eliminating unnecessary 
movements the average number of 
bricks layed per man, per day, could 
be increased from 1200 to 2700, 
with even less fatigue to the brick- 
layer. He did this by reducing the 
number of movements usually made 
in laying one brick from 18 to 5. 
Other stories too long to repeat here 
tell this application of economy of 
effort to other lines of work. 

We are just beginning to realize 
the enormous and almost unfor- 
givable waste of our nation’s most 
precious produce which has taken 
place in the past in our neglect of a 
right understanding of children, - 
for of all waste the greatest is 
child-waste. Our child-study move- 
ment, our international kindergarten 
union, our congresses of mothers, 
our play-grounds associations, our 
child-welfare exhibits, all show the 
awakening that has come! 

And yet—I sometimes wonder if 
we are saving this wealth of child 
life in the most efficient way. If 
we are using the “ ounce of preven- 
tion” as wisely as we might. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, in his 
concentrated way of living and 
thinking, now and then coins a 
sentence which is so pregnant with 
thought that it might almost pass 


*An address delivered before the Child-Welfare Conference at Washington, D. C., May 2, I1g1T. 
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for a race adage. Ina recent article 
in the Outlook, when arguing for 
higher education he made use of 
these words, “ Let us build up the 
table-lands, but let us not level down 
the mountain peaks.” 

It is concerning the conservation 
of the mountain peaks that I would 
speak. We know that the mountain 
ranges decide the conformation of 
the continents. We know that they 
make the climate of the lower levels. 
They cause the rainfall and con- 
tribute age after age to the deposits 
on which the vegetation of the 
plains and valleys thrive. Who are 
the mountain peaks of humanity? 
Whence obtained they their lofty 
height, their splendid strength, their 
power of enduring and outliving 
storms and droughts and floods? 
They are so tremendously valuable 
in every line of human endeavor! 
The cry is always and everywhere 
“Give us more leaders.” Not that 
I would have one less effort made 
to fill up the miasma-laden valleys 
of humanity, or to lift “ the invisible 
burden” from the bowed shoulders 
of a single birth-cursed child. These 
are Christ-like deeds, and far be it 
from me to say one word which 
might detract from. the great and 
needed work of caring for the help- 
less ones of the slums, or to lessen a 
single effort to bring light or beauty 
to those young lives that are dark- 
ened by the vice and ignorance of 
their environment, or who go 
maimed and handicapped through 
life by the tragedy of accident. 
Most of my life has been given to 
pleading for the children of the poor 
and in awakening in the hearts of 
young women the divine element of 
nurture and preparing them to go 


III 
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out as “ spiritual mothers” to any 
and every child who may need them. 
Hundreds of these mother-hearted 
girls have gone forth to serve the 
children of those less fortunate than 
themselves. Yet—have we solved 
the problem? 

There are more normal children 
in the world than there are abnor- 
mal children. Are we, the respecta- 
ble, conscientious element of society, 
doing what is wisest for the great- 
est and best development of the 
power which lies dormant in these 
normal children of our own homes 
and neighborhoods? What do we 
mean by “ What is best?” Do we 
not mean that which will enable the 
child to be of the most service to 
his fellow men? Is it not also 
through right service that the great- 
est personal growth comes? 

One of the avowed purposes of 
the first Child-Welfare Conference 
which was held at Worcester, Mass., 
was “to train men and women for 
leadership in the various activities 
relating to the welfare of children.’ 

We know, or think we know, 
of what leadership in politics con- 
sists. We can answer readily as 
to the qualifications of a leader in 
the financial world. But are we as 
sure as to what must be the char- 
acteristics of the leader who shall 
guide firmly and wisely, yet tenderly 
and sympathetically, the movements 
that are for the welfare of children? 
Have we so far shown that we know 
what is best for children? A few 
years ago it was thought .best to 
herd a hundred or more unfortunate 
children in orphan asylums or in 
reform schools. Then it was de- 
cided that it was best to separate 
them from their irresponsible 
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parents and place them in new 
individual homes with better physi- 
cal surroundings, and now the effort 
is to keep the child in his home, but 
to redeem the home. 

The better and the more efficient 
the leaders in this all-important 
work the sooner and readier will 
the welfare of childhood be estab- 
lished. What then are the most 
important characteristics of leaders 
in this great work of uplifting 
humanity ? 

There is an association in Ger- 
many whose aim is to discover the 
supranormal children, to watch over 
them and guard them from the in- 
jury of publicity during childhood, 
to guide their education and, when 
necessary, to defray their expenses 
in order to develop their extra- 


ordinary talents. These children 


might be called, by some people, the 
mountain peaks of humanity. But 
I. do not think that is necessarily the 
case. In the welfare of a people 
a strong and noble personality 
means more than talent, even more 
than genius in the long run. Our 
Washingtons and our Lincolns have 
done more for our nation than have 
our Edgar Allen Poes, or our Edi- 
sons, much as they have added to our 
literary fame and our material pros- 
perity. The backbone of a conti- 
nent is its mountain range. The 
backbone of a nation is its moral 
force. And that moral force comes 
from the personality which is de- 
veloped in homes that are governed 
by ideals, and which do not “ exist 
for the sake of furniture, kitchen, 
or ‘clothes-closets.”” What do we 
mean by “ personality? ” 

Let me illustrate and perhaps I 
can make you understand a little 


better this somewhat mystifying 
word. 

Soon after the formation of the 
Sanitary Commission at the time of 
the Civil War, Charlotte Cushman 
volunteered to use her splendid talent 
in several entertainments for the 
benefit of the commission. When 
this matter was reported to Mr. 
Lincoln he wrote her a cordial letter 
of thanks, in which he said that he 
would be glad to meet her personally 
at any time that she should chance 
to be in Washington. Not long 
after this Miss Cushman was at the 
Arlington Hotel with a party of 
friends and the subject of Mr. Lin- 


coln’s awkwardness and angularity 


came up. One or two laughing 
anecdotes were told concerning the 
same; then some one proposed to 
Miss Cushman that she should 
accept the President’s invitation to 
call and thereby have an opportunity 
of studying at first hand Mr. Lin- 
coln’s peculiar gait and manner of 
meeting people and, as she was an 
excellent imitator, come back and 
give them an impersonation of the 
President. She laughingly com- 
plied, arrangements were made at 
once with Mr. Lincoln, and inside 
of a half hour she was in the White 
House. Shortly after she returned 
to her friends who were still as- 
sembled in her parlor at the hotel 
waiting her. They laughingly began 
with, “ Now give us a show; how 
did he meet you?” Her answer 
was, “I do not know. All that I 
do know is that after waiting a few 
moments in the East Room the door 
at the opposite end opened and a 
pair of eyes that were lighted by a 
great soul looked into mine. The 
next thing I knew two strong hands 
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were holding my hands, and these 
same shining eyes were saying grate- 
ful words to me.” As she spoke her 


own eyes filled with tears and she 


added, “‘ He is too great a man for 
one to even think for a moment of 
his external appearance.” It was 
the personality of Mr. Lincoln 
shining through his somewhat 
awkward body that made Miss Cush- 
man forget the purpose for which 
she had come. 

Again let me give you another 
illustration. -Soon after Phillips 
Brooks’ death this story was told 
by the woman to whom the experi- 
ence had come. She had to face the 
public and open disgrace. She felt 
that she was unable to stand the 
scorn of the world and therefore 
decided that she would commit 
suicide. She arranged all her plans 
and was on her way to the Charles 
River, in which she had intended to 
end her life. The hurrying crowd 
passed by not noticing the despair- 
ing woman as she crept along. 
Soon, however, she saw coming to- 
ward her the tall and commanding 
form of Phillips Brooks, known and 
loved by all Boston. She had never 
had occasion to meet Bishop Brooks, 
but as he approached her he 
evidently saw that she was in some 
trouble or sorrow. Hesitatingly he 
half stopped; gave her a glance of 
such pitying sympathy that although 
he quickly passed on she stopped, 
turned, and went back to her own 
room and on her knees cried out, 
“Oh, God, if you can create a soul 
who will give such pity to a stranger 
there must be love and forgiveness 
in your heart! ~ I will take my 
punishment and strive to live again.” 
Without one word being spoken the 
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personality of Phillips Brooks had 
touched and softened this despair- 
ing heart. | 

Again let me illustrate a scene 
where I personally was present. It 
was at the end of a condensed and 
taxing summer school where 600 
teachers had gone from all parts of 
the country to get the inspiration 
and the help that Colonel Francis 
\W. Parker and his corps of assis- 
tants had to offer. It was the morn- 
ing of the last session, the entire 
school had gathered together in the 
assembly hall of the old normal 
school building. Colonel Parker 
was expected to give them a fare- 
well address. After some songs 
had been sung he arose slowly and 
advanced to the front of the plat- 
form, holding in his hand an open 
Bible. After a moment’s pause he 
read these words “ Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst—after right- 
eousness—for they shall be filled.” 
He closed the book and walked back 
to his seat. There was scarcely a 
dry eye in the house. Every soul 
present felt the personality of this 
earnest teacher. His steadfast be- 
lief was that those who strove after 
the right should in time be satisfied. 
Whether or not we agree with 
Colonel Parker in his education of 
theories no one who has ever met 
him would hesitate to say that he 
had a remarkable personality. 

Again we ask what is this mysteri- 
ous, seemingly unexplainable “ per- 
sonality ” which makes the influence 
of one man so far-reaching and that 
of another man so insignificant, even 
though the latter may possess a 
greater intellect, more executive 
force, and perhaps a more quickly 
responsive emotional nature. 
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We kindergartners have been 
taught to call it the divine within 
the child. That “image of God” 
in which man is said to have been 
made. About which theology 
teaches so much and about which 
practical life concerns itself so little. 
Of course this can not mean that 
man’s body is the image of the body 
of God. We are told that God is a 
spirit to be worshipped in spirit and 
in truth. 

The foundation of the kinder- 
garten is based upon the psychologi- 
cal revelation that if man is the 
child of God, he must possess in- 
finite possibilities, and that these 
possibilities can only develop as he, 
man, makes use of them—that in 
other words man is a self-making 
being, that his likeness to the Divine 
Father consists in this power within 
him to unfold and develop his divine 
nature. That just in the degree in 
which each child strives to “ live up 
to” the highest and best of which 
he is conscious, does this divine 
nature increase, that every time he 
violates his idea of right—or sins 
against his insight, he degrades this 
divine nature. 

Therefore although the tools and 
materials of the kindergarten are 
the creation of a genius, they are 
but means to an end—and that end 
is to awaken in a child, through play 
and through his own childish experi- 
ences, the consciousness of his, own 
inner power to control his body, his 
hands, his voice, the materials of the 
kindergarten, the force of the outer 
world, and gradually the great 
world of emotions, desires, and 
thoughts of his inner life, until he 
understands the true meaning of 


those words, “The Kingdom of 
heaven is within.” 

All this is not accomplished in the 
kindergarten. The most that we 
can do is to so treat the child that 
his creative instincts shall be 
awakened, and opportunities be 
given him to express in simple 
child-like forms his ideals, and to 
guide and direct those ideals. This 
is what is meant by the pedagogical 
term “ self-activity.” This thought 
has almost revolutionized our 
methods of teaching, but it is not 
until it reaches and influences the 
home will its full significance be 
understood. Then we will realize 
that it is the way in which the thou- 
sand and one small details of home 
life are regarded that builds up or 
tears down the divine nature of the 
child; and that just the same extent 
is a strong or a weak personality 
developed. 

This I think is what Mr. Henry 
L. Cope means when he says, “ It 
will take more than modern con- 
veniences to make the new home. 
It will take a race with new ideals, 


a race educated to live as those who | 


are more than dust, a race who live 
for more than dirt,—to whom the 
real values of life are in thoughts 
rather than in things, in personality 
rather than in possessions.” 

I feel sure that you will agree 
with me that of all the forces that 
make for the betterment of the 
human race the power of a strong, 
noble personality is the greatest. 
“T, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me” is not true of Jesus 


Christ alone, but of every Christ- 
like spirit. I do not mean by this 
the man or woman who can quote 
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scripture, or who can lead in prayer 
meeting, or who can give good ad- 
vice, but that life which is so filled 
with the God-idea of what man is, 
of what life means, that it shines 
out even in his unconscious mo- 
ments. It is because this rare and 
precious power can best be developed 
in the home life that I look upon 
this movement of organized mother- 
hood as the greatest spiritual as well 
as humanitarian movement that the 
world has ever seen. 

It does not take wealth, nor social 
position to make the homes which 
develop such characters as_ these. 
But it does take love, and patience, 
and_ wisdom, and _= self-sacrifice. 
Above all things else it demands 
that we realize this new ideal of 
humanity—the divine inner nature 
of the child. You and I can help, 
but we can not make him what we 
would. He must make himself. 
But just as the tender plant grows 
strong and sturdy when rightly 
treated, so too this higher life of 
the child grows and expands when 
rightly nurtured until the God- 
element in man radiates and makes 
glorious this finite, imperfect life. 
No wonder then that a great per- 
sonality is the greatest of all up- 
lifting forces. 

Let us turn now to some of the 
practical things that help or hinder 
this highest training of children. 
Are we training our children to 
make such homes as will cause 
respect and honor for family life 
to increase? As they go out into 
the world will they show a willing- 
ness to live within their means and 
show a scorn for dishonest wealth 
such as will cause it to cease to be 
coveted ? 
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Will they recognize the impera- 
tive nature of their duty to the 
community in which they live until 
others will be inspired to give of 
their time and strength to the per- 
plexing problems of politics? Is 
there not a sore need for more of 
such men? They are the mountain 
peaks that we must preserve while 
we are raising the plateaus and fill- 
ing up the valleys. 

The greatest thing which our dear 
old Dr. Pearson, Chicago’s “ prince 
of givers,” has done, is not the giv- 
ing of six or seven millions of dol- 
lars to good and righteous causes, 
but the inspiring story which he has 
told of how he and his young wife 
resolved, when they were first mar- 
ried, to live modestly within their 
income in order that they might do 
good with their surplus earnings in 
the future, and how they held to 
their resolve as wealth began to 
flow in upon them, notwithstanding 
the criticism of. neighbors and the 
temptation that money always 
brings; for the proving to the world 
that a great ideal can become a 
reality is worth more in the way of 
inspiring efforts in others than is 
the giving of much money. Can 
you not see the kind of a home they 
must have had, built as it was from 
the first on altruistic ideals? Con- 
trast such a home with the lavish 
show and idle expendjture of some 
of the young married people whom 
you and I know and love, and you 
will see that the leveling down of 
the mountain peaks of America has 
begun. 

When the Israelites after their 
long captivity in the land of 
3abylonish display and self indul. 
gence returned to their homeland 
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and resolved once more to rebuild 
their beloved Jerusalem, we are told 
that each man built the part of the 
wall which was over against his own 
house, and Jerusalem once more be- 
came the city of the Lord and their 
nation a nation that the Lord de- 
lighted to honor. 

Let us take this lesson to heart 
and begin each to examine our own 
life and see if we have striven as 
wisely to build up the inner strength 


of our children as we have to im- 
prove their outer conditions. I do 
not urge this to awaken any selfish 
motive but that the mountain tops, 
from which alone the larger views 
of life and its duties can be obtained, 
may not be leveled down. The more 
mountain tops we have the more 
readily will be seen the needs of the 
valleys and the plains and the more 
wisely will their elevation and their 
improvement be carried on. 


(To be continued.) 


Parent-Teacher Associations of Erie Save 
Kindergarten System 


ONLy one year ago the parent- 
teacher associations were organized 
by the Congress of Mothers in Erie. 
Already their valuable service to the 
city has been proven. It came to the 
knowledge of a few of the leaders 
in this work that the Board of 
Education had decided to abolish the 
kindergartens. They felt they were 
too expensive, and, not understand- 
ing their purpose, described them as 
relieving lazy mothers of the care of 
their children. The leaders of the 
parent-teacher associations saw the 
gravity of the situation which faced 
them. They immediately started 
petitions, urging that the kinder- 
gartens be retained. They divided 
their workers into committees, 
dividing the city into sections, which 
they visited, and secured the signa- 
tures of four thousand voters in the 
city of Erie, asking the Board to 
retain kindergartens. A hearing was 


also asked. Miss Parker, of Pitts- 
burgh, a noted kindergartner, was 
invited to Erie to present the scope 
of the kindergarten and its impor- 
tance to the children. The room was 
crowded with friends of the kinder- 
garten when the Board of Education 
met to hear the wishes of the parents 
of Erie. So overwhelming was the 
influence in favor of the retention of 
the kindergartens that the intended 
action of the Board was prevented 
and Erie still has the kindergarten 
as part of its school system. 

If the parent-teacher associations 
of Erie never did anything else they 
would have proved the value of such 
organization. Without their help 
the kindergartens would have been 
abolished. The MAGAZINE will be 
glad to publish any great service that 
has been rendered by parent-teacher 
associations and invites correspond- 
ence. 








The Federal Children’s Bureau* 


JULIA C. LATHROP 
Chief of the Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Tue Children’s Bureau was 
authorized by the President of the 
United States last April. The bill 
providing for funds went into opera- 
tion only on the twenty-third day of 
August. The Bureau’s official staff 
consists of fifteen persons, and its 
appropriation for the first year for 
all purposes will be in the neighbor- 
hood of thirty thousand dollars. So 
you see it is not a very large or 
powerful army with which to 
advance upon the work which the 
law provides, when it says that it 
shall be its duty to inquire into and 
report upon all matters pertaining to 
the welfare of children and child 
life among all classes of our people. 
It first seemed as if we ought to find 
some modest place of beginning, and 
I once thought infant mortality 
offered a modest beginning. I now 
doubt it. It is a great work in it- 
self. But I do think it is a good 
place for a Government Bureau to 
begin, because it is certainly basal. 

I wish to speak, from a lay point 
of view, of the ways in which the 
work of the Bureau connects with 
this subject of infant mortality and 
with those expedients for knowing 
more about infant mortality and for 
lessening it, which we have in mind 
when we talk about birth regis- 
tration, about making a public rec- 
ord of the advent of every baby who 
enters life in the United States. The 
Bureau is directed to inquire not 
only about infant mortality and the 
birth rate, but it must investigate 





orphanages, juvenile courts, deser- 
tions, dangerous occupations, acci- 
dents and diseases of children, 
employment and legislation affecting 
children in the several States and 
territories. 

In the first place, we cannot know 
anything about the birth rate with- 
out knowing how many children are 
born. We cannot know about cer- 
tain of the diseases of children in 
an intelligent way until we have a 
basis on which we may know how 
many children come into the world 
and may know. those facts about 
them which birth registration indi- 
cates. We want to know the advent 
of every child so that we may bring 
to his aid the assistance of a doctor 
and nurse; so that we may put an 
end in this country to the preventable 
blindness of the newly born; so that 
breast feeding may be established, if 
necessary, and the child, if its 
parents are handicapped, may be 
given the best practicable chance in 
the world. These are the immediate 
and social arguments for registra- 
tion of births. 

Perhaps we do not realize how 
closely registration of births is avail- 
able for all sorts of social uses. A 
child who has a registration certifi- 
cate and knows by public record 
when his birthday comes cannot be 
cheated of his share of schooling. 
And that is a most important thing. 
The question of the expedients for 
making that education adequate is 
not to be discussed here; but grant- 





* Being an address given by Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, at the 
annual meeting of the American Association for the Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality, 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, October 2-5, 1912. 
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ing it shall be adequate, the most 
precious privilege of each generation 
is to see that the next one has a 
better education, a fairer chance, 
than the one before. So at the very 
beginning we want to know when 
these children shall come into the 
protecting circle of education and 
how long they may legally remain 
there. The best way to keep them 
there longer is to know accurately 
when they can come in and what 
they can do in the years assigned to 
them. We want to protect the occu- 
pations of children. Those of us 
who are acquainted with the ques- 
tions of child labor know of the 
great temptation to sophisticate as 
to a child’s birth if it seems advan- 
tageous that he should go to work. 
If there is a public record of his 
birth we put an end to that. Do 
you realize that we are the only 
civilized country that has no regis- 
tration of births? Do you realize 
the reason why we have presumed 
not to have it? It is because we are 
a country of peace. If we were like 
the countries of Europe, compelled 
to keep up a standing army, we 
should have perfect birth registra- 
tion instantly. But Heaven forbid 
that this country gain birth registra- 
tion by that expedient! 

I should like to tell you of a little 
incident that has come under my 
notice: A friend of mine knows a 
German who came to this country 
when he was four years old. His 
father was never naturalized. The 
lad grew up, never conscious of any 
irregularity, and nobody ever chal- 
lenged his right to vote. He voted 
steadily, once each time, very re- 
spectably , was an excellent man, 
amassed a fortune in his business, 
and went back to Germany. He 


hadn’t been in Berlin more than two 
hours before the police were after 
him because he was subject to mili- 
tary duty in the German army. He 
telephoned to a German lawyer 
friend, who told him to leave as 
quickly as possible, and he slipped 
out. Always after that, in telling 
the story, he said he never breathed 
with such joyful relief as when he 
crossed the border into France. 
Thus one sees the effectiveness of 
birth registration, at any rate. 

“Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than those of war!” We 
should give every human being who 
comes into the nation a public record 
of the fact of his birth, and that is 
only the simplest beginning of ‘the 
victories of peace. 

Another incident, to show the dif- 
ference between the care which we 
register births, and that shown by 
countries whence come to us those 
whom we are disposed to consider 
as beneath our standard of education 
and wisdom. Some time ago, Hull 
House became acquainted with a 
very poor family from Messina. 
They had been victims of the earth- 
quake. The father had been en- 
tombed until he almost lost his rea- 
son. He thought constantly that 
“the walls were going to come in 
on him.” Of the eight children, the 
oldest girl had been at work. She 
was a little over sixteen, they said, 
but now she was out of work owing 
to the garment workers’ strike. 
They were borrowing money to buy 
the baby’s milk. They tried to get 
a certificate to let the next child go 
to work. Although they said she 
was fourteen, she seemed so retarded 
that the factory inspector refused a 
certificate. The Associated Chari- 
ties were trying to help the family, 
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and finally sent to Messina to find 
out, if possible, about the ages of 
these two girls. There came back 
an answer from the city of Messina, 
stating that the record had been 
slightly disfigured by the vicissitudes 
of the earthquake, but it showed that 
the older of the girls, who said she 
was sixteen, was only fourteen, and 
the next one two years younger. So 
even the older.girl had three months’ 
schooling coming to her, and she was 
confiscated and sent- to school, 
greatly to her distaste. The mother 
said the Hull House ladies must be 
dreaming to send such a big girl to 
school, soon to be married, too. As 
to the second child, adenoids were 
removed, good physical care was 
given her, and she was started out 
on the two years’ schooling which 
was her legal due. If the Illinois 
State factory inspector and the 
school officials had at first applied 
to poor Messina to know how old 
these children were, the older child 
might have gone to school a couple 
of years and learned English, might 
still have worked two years at better 
wages, and then have married at the 
age of sixteen before reaching a 
spinsterhood too extreme for the 
Italian colony to tolerate. 

Perhaps we do not realize how, to 
our foreign-born citizens and their 
children, the legalized birth certifi- 
cate of the country is really an asset 
in securing inheritances and making 
sure of identity in various ways. 
There was a young man who wished 
to take a degree in a German univer- 
sity. His birth certificate was de- 
manded. He was very much cha- 
grined because he could not furnish 
it. He could only prove, at the most 
elaborate expense and through the 
most ornate communications from 
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the Secretary of State, that he had 
been born. I think we could get 
birth registration in this country in 
twelve months if the women of this 
country want it. What we need is 
a humble sort of thing that even the 
laity may help secure. We need to 
advertise. One type of advertising 
has been begun in the most brilliant 
way by recent exhibits. The one 
made by this Society in Washington 
last week at the Congress of Hy- 
giene and Demography was an espe- 
cially good case in point. Its clever 
pictures, its clear persuasive legends, 
the whole pleasing arrangement, 
would make anybody stop running 
to read. Some States have a rail- 
road car with an exhibit in it going 
up and down the land. Think of a 
car, with a trained nurse and moving 
pictures, with some sensible, simple 
literature to distribute, and a simple, 
sensible, friendly explainer :—could 
it not do a great deal in the way of 
propaganda for many other whole- 
some ends besides birth registration? 

Some people have been afraid that 
this Bureau would be some distant 
autocratic sort of machine which 
would dull local activity and interest 
in children and which would over- 
ride the dignity and the rights of 
parents. This Bureau will be noth- 
ing of the kind; it never can be so 
long as it proceeds in that spirit 
which recognizes as the most im- 
portant and precious thing in the 
world, parental affection and care 
for a child. 

Everybody agrees that what this 
movement needs is publicity, and 
there are some cheering signs that 
the baby and his welfare have be- 
come that highly technical something 
called news, instead of being taken 
for granted. Some years ago, a 
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young married woman began a 
series of beauty articles in a Chicago 
paper, writing them with such spirit 
and charm that they were almost 
literature and had a vogue. One day 
she came to the managing editor and 
said, “I have a baby, the most in- 
teresting creature in the world. 
Don’t you think that women would 
be more interested in knowing about 
how to take care of their babies than 
how to make themselves look pretty ? 
Don’t you think it would go, if I 
changed our beauty column to a 
baby column? The editor smiled 
cynically, and said, “ Try it, but a 
baby is not news.” Her venture 
proved a failure, and the young 
writer was compelled to return to 
beauty hints somewhat embittered, 
to discover that a baby was not news. 
_ Such a story would have a differ- 
ent ending now. Throughout the 
country various important journals 
are engaged in baby-saving cam- 
paigns of their own. The very fact 
that a campaign for milk or ice, or 
a sanitarium for babies, or columns 
of advice to mothers are found valu- 
able from the advertising stand- 
point, is only a complete proof of 
the fact that the baby has become 
news. Wonderful methods of ad- 
vertising are being invented. The 
child-welfare exhibits of New York, 
Chicago, and other cities have finally 
resulted in the New York Child- 
Welfare Committee, whose purpose 
is to go from city to city surveying 
the actual conditions affecting babies 
and children in each town, and 
assisting in the organization of ex- 
hibits which shall show how babies 
should be cared for and where the 
conditions of any given town could 
be improved. The Russell Sage 
Foundation has been making studies 





of infant mortality, and has even 
entered the field of drama with a 
moving picture film to illustrate the 
fate of the baby who has to take his 
chance in an institution as compared 
with the baby who is tenderly cared 
for at home. The Health Depart- 
ment of the city of Chicago is call- 
ing to its aid the kindred arts of 
drama and painting,—its pure milk 
bulletins are embellished with draw- 
ings, and it too has begun a series 
of moving picture dramas, the first 
of which illustrates the. difference 
between the solicitude . bestowed 
upon the pedigrees of babies and of 
pet dogs. 

It is said that in some localities 
the advertising for certain proprie- 
tary foods for babies has been so 
skilful and alluring that mothers 
have humbly but mistakenly with- 
drawn in favor of these highly ad- 
vertised compounds. When we see 
what the power of advertising is, 
we feel that we must grasp it for 
the very best and most constructive 
uses. Is it not possible that, having 
the right on our side, we can exercise 
enough ingenuity to make the best 
methods of caring for children the 
most popular methods, to make 
Mother Nature more fashionable 
than patent foods? 

Of course the laity must always 
depend upon a backing of scientific 
wisdom for its justification. But in 
this case, the physicians and scien- 
tists have given the justification, and 
now the next work in the great 
world-wide effort to save babies’ 
lives is publicity—advertising, if you 
please, and this is a work for us to 
carry on while the scientists and the” 
physicians are in their laboratories 
discovering more facts for us. 








The Benefits of the Kindergarten as a Social Centre 


JESSIE DAVIS 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE following experiment was 
once tried in the second grade of a 
private school. The children were 
each given a notebook in which the 
teacher told them to draw a picture 
of an Indian wigwam. On the 
opposite page they were to write 
down how many people they thought 
would be needed to make the wig- 
wam. At first they thought two or 
three, but later decided that one 
Indian could make the wigwam if 
he took enough time. Then, on the 
next page, they each drew a picture 
of an Eskimo’s igloo. They again 


discussed how many people would 
be needed to make the igloo, and 
again decided that one Eskimo could 


do the work if he took the time. 
On the next page the children 
then drew a picture of the kind of 
house they lived in. Then they be- 
gan to write on the opposite page 
how many people it would take to 
build the house we live in. As there 
were several houses going up in the 
neighborhood, the children easily 
found the number of workmen en- 
gaged in the various processes of 
building. They began by writing 
on the list so many graders, so many 
masons, sO many carpenters, until 
they had lists of over a dozen differ- 
ent kinds of workmen employed in 
building the house, with numbers 
varying from two or three to over 
twenty. They then added up their 
lists. On the following page they 
began writing the list of how many 
people it would take to prepare the 
materials with which the workmen 


built the house. This brought large 
guess numbers as, so many men in 
the iron mine, another large number 
employed in cutting down the trees, 
another large number in the saw 
mill, others making glass; and so on, 
until the list grew up into the thou- 
sands. Then came the transporta- 
tion, so many men working on the 
railroads, so many driving horses, so 
many men on the ships. And then 
came the list of the people who make 
the things to furnish our houses. 
This brought into the list the people 
in other countries, until finally one 
child said, “ Well, it looks as if it 
took all the people in the world to 
get our houses ready for us to live 
in.” So, as the rest agreed, they 
all wrote down the following state- 
ment: “It takes all the people in 
the world to get our houses ready 
for us.” Then teacher and chil- 
dren talked about the difference be- 
tween savage and civilized people, 
and the children themselves ex- 
pressed the difference in these words 
which all wrote in their books: 
“Civilized people help one another 
more.” Surely this is the real 
meaning of civilization, that people 
have learned to help one another 
more. 

With the advancement of civiliza- 
tion there has come about a 
corresponding need of education. 
Through education, that which the 
race has gained is handed on to the 
children, who thus profit by the 
experiences of their ancestors. The 
deepest experience which has been 
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gained is: the experience of the 
advantages of co-operation. 

The school should, therefore, pre- 
pare the child to live with others, to 
enter into the life about him. Indeed, 
the strongest desire of the child is 
for just this social life. When he 
first starts to school he anticipates 
with far greater interest the play- 
mates he will meet than the books he 
will use. The most educative in- 
fluence is not the first reader but the 
other children. 

Now it is this social training 
which forms the most important 
part of the kindergarten. The child 
entering kindergarten is brought 
into a little community in which he 
is given the opportunity to mingle 
with others, to develop his social 
nature. If we examine the various 
fnstrumentalities which have been 
planned for use in the kindergarten, 
we will find that they all tend to- 
wards social development. All help 
the child to play his way into the life 
about him. 

In the songs and stories the 
kindergarten employs a_ time- 
honored means for developing social 
participation. Music, particularly 
singing, has always been one of the 
best means for bringing people into 
sympathetic relations with one an- 
other. Stories tell us about others. 
Stories of heroes inspire the child, 
as they always have inspired his 


ancestors with ideals of helpfulness 


and self-sacrifice. Even the gifts 
and occupations have their greatest 
use, not in the knowledge of form 
and materials they give, but in the 
opportunity they offer the child for 
participating in the work of the 
world. He is really playing at mak- 
ing the things which some day he 





may actually make out of larger and 
more permanent materials. But it 
is in the games that the kindergarten 
uses the most complete form of 
social life. No one can-play a game 
alone. Games are the child’s social 
world. There is in the game a law 
which all must obey ; one must “ play 
fair.’ There is no greater training 
to fairness than the games. This is 
the very basis of social life. With- 
out this “playing fair” society, 
nations could not exist. 

Thus the aim of all the instru- 
mentalities of the kindergarten is the 
development of the social nature of 
the child. 

The need of the school system for 
the kindergarten is just this need of 
the child for social development. 
The great problem of the primary 
teacher is, not the teaching of read- 
ing and writing, but the adjustment 
of the child to the social order of the 
school-room. Her difficulties are 
social rather than mental. The child 
is more interested in the other chil- 
dren than in his books, and yet if 
this is his first experience of any 
kind of school life, he does not know 
how to get along with his playmates. 
The primary teacher has not the 
best means at hand to give her pupils 
this training, but the kindergarten 
has, for it is a play-school, and that 
does not mean an idle school but a 
very busy school; for “ play is the 
serious business of childhood.” 

3ut most profoundly does the 
kindergarten begin training the 
child to become a member of the 
community. Every kindergarten is 
a little community in which the chil- 
dren are living in play the ideal 
elements in the life of the larger 
community which surrounds them. 
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The uplifting of the community 
must begin with the training of the 
individual who is to do the uplifting. 
And the foundation of this training 
must be laid in childhood. If in the 
little child there grows the feeling 
of sympathy with the home, some 
day he will do his share towards 
uplifting the home. If he is in 
sympathy with the workmen, some 
day he will help to uplift the work- 
man. If he is in sympathy with the 
law because he obeys it, some day he 
will help in making right laws. If 


some day he is to be a citizen, not 
merely of his own country but of 
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the world, if he is to help bring 
about right relationships between 
nations, then the seeds of sympathy 
and love for humanity must be 
planted in the hearts of the children. 

However widely kindergartners 
may differ on points of use of ma- 
terials, on forms and sizes of gifts, 
or forms of games, they are at one 
on this fundamental point of the 
importance of social development. 
It is the one aim underlying the 
whole kindergarten system, which 
has as its ideal end the development 
of a strong character, a complete 
personality. 











CHILDREN GATHERING FLOWERS IN PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 

















Children’s Dramatization of ‘‘The Pied Piper” 
MAE VIRGINIA BLACK 


Few parents or teachers realize 
the pleasure found in assisting chil- 
dren to stage the story they hear or 
which they may read. 

Robert Browning’s Dutch story 
of the “ Pied Piper of Hamlintown ” 
furnishes abundant material for 
little folks to arrange in scenes for 
motion pictures. 

There is an attraction about the 
rhythm of the part telling of the rats 
that appeals to both children and 
adults. 

Upon learning that Mr. Robert 
Edison would send his best moving 
picture camera as well as a superior 
operator to catch the scenes which 
I would stage with my six-year-old 
pupils as the amateur actors, I 
arranged to have my class, with their 
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parents, meet at Sans Souci Park, 
five miles below this city, on the last 
day of school in June. 

Four days prior to the party, I 
said to my pupils, “ Listen;” this 
magic word means to all, a quietness 
so the clock may hear what is said. 
I thus began, “ Pied Piper,” telling 
it in prose, repeating verbatim only 
the harmonious lines in reference to 
rats, ‘‘ Great rats, lean rats, brown 
rats, gray rats,” etc. This particu- 
lar part of the poem is pleasing to 
a great extent to the children. They 
invariably desire a repetition. 

All through the story-telling, the 
pupils carried themselves through 
the different scenes, in their minds, 
which was noticed by the intense 
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attitude, the bright eyes, and the 
sad expressions at any pathetic part. 
I felt sure of my park-scenes while 
I told the bewitching Dutch tale. 

The last picture brought tears; 
you recall how “ the little lame boy 
could not go fast enough and just 
as he was about to enter the beauti- 
ful garden, the gate closed!” 

The little boy turned sadly away, 
retraced his steps down the hill and 
when questioned by his towns-people 
as to what he had seen, said: 
“There was a beautiful lake with 
swans near the water’s edge, and 
trees all covered with dainty pink 
blossoms.” “The children were 
playing on the grass and listening all 
the while to the magic music played 
by the Piper.” 

This beautiful picture of the gar- 
den is a fitting close to a story that 
vibrates with happiness and pathos. 

At Sans Souci Park these 
pictures were taken, the children 
were costumed in the presence of 
the parents, and the preparation for 
each picture was a treat to parents 
who do not know how to do such 
things, nor do not usually appreciate 
the efforts of the one who may train 
children in acting scenes in a poem 
or story. 

Aside from the delineation of this 
poem the parents and children had 
an afternoon picnic, while the band 
kept things lively with popular airs. 

The dramatization of any poem 
or prose story will stamp indelibly 
the pictures presented by the word- 
ing of the poem or story, and few 
pupils forget the words or trend of 
a story after seeing, or acting, the 
different parts. 
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These are the titles of scenes 
arranged : 


1. Pied Piper—cocked hat, cape 
over shoulder, flute in hand. 

2. The Mayor in office sitting 
among his staff with the Piper in 
the doorway. 

3. Pied Piper on street playing on 
his flute, children following after 
leaving the pleasure of flower 
garden. 

4. Same scene followed by chil- 
dren from grape-vine. 

5. Same as above, joined by those 
buying fruit at a stand. 

6. Same parade joined by little 
folks tumbling off a log. 

7. Same joined by little folks 
from a house porch. 

8. Mayor and staff on steps of 
city hall staring at happy parade. 

9. Same line of children joined 
by others from a pond’s edge. 

10. Same line joined by others 
playing in the sand. 

11. Same, joined by two tots who 
leave their mother. 

12. All journey to street down to 
Wesser River. 

13. All turn at foot of street. 

14. All dance and skip toward 
mountain. 

15. The mountain opens as a 
door; all enter but one lame boy. 

16. The return of the little lame 
boy to tell of the beautiful view 
inside the mountain door. 

The mountain door effect was 
secured by the extension of two 
parts of the hill, which from the 
camera, gave the appearance of an 
opening. 








Precocity in Children 


M. V. O'SHEA 


University of Wisconsin 


STUDENTs of the history of edu- 
cation know that at one time or 
another since Plato’s day efforts 
have been made to hasten the de- 
velopment of children in respect to 
the acquisition of the formal 
branches of school instruction. Pro- 
grams have been worked out with a 
view to teaching children to read 
and to write almost as soon as they 
should begin to talk. However, it 
is significant of our latter-day 
theories on this subject that the 
classical writers on education es- 
teemed most highly in our times are 
distinguished because of their vigor- 
ous opposition to these forcing sys- 
tems. Locke, Rousseau, Spencer, 
and their numerous disciples have 
devoted themselves to exposing the 
evil, as they have thought, of intro- 
ducing children too early to reading, 
writing, arithmetic and the like, 
maintaining that children who were 
put to books too early were thereby 
made dull and stupid instead of 
intelligent and capable. These 
pioneers in the discussion of a 
rational educational régime en- 
deavored to convince the parents and 
teachers of their day that the early 
years of life should be spent in 
spontaneous activities, in contact 
with nature, and in give-and-take 
relations with playmates. When 
Spencer took up the problem, he 
attempted to give scientific validity 
to the common-sense views of Locke 
and Rousseau by pointing out that it 
is easily possible to arrest the de- 
velopment of the child’s brain by 
crowding him through subjects of 


study which are not suited to his 
stage of development. According 
to the Spencerian view, it is a mis- 
take to stimulate brain areas before 
nature intended they should be 
exercised; which means, for one 
thing, that the child should not be 
taught the three R’s at two or three 
or even four years of age. The 
followers of Spencer have been wont 
to interpret his views on this ques- 
tion by likening the development 
of the intellect to the devolopment 
of the digestive and assimilative 
systems. If a babe be given meat 
before nature has prepared the 
organism for it, nothing but harm 
can result therefrom, which fact 
may be observed by any one who is 
not obsessed by notions to the con- 
trary. Spencer brought forward 
biological and psychological evidence 
showing, as he believed, and as 
practically all students in this field 
now think, that there is a definite 
order in which the intellectual 
activities should be awakened; and 
if we try to upset this order in our 
educational programs we can hardly 
fail to disturb the delicate adjust- 
ments of the mind, and so to leave 
the individual all the weaker there- 
for in the end. 

These views expressed by Locke, 
Rousseau, Spencer and many more 
recent students of education, bi- 
ology, and psychology have pro- 
foundly influenced the thought and 
practice of teachers, and to a lesser 
extent of parents, in our own 
country. In some of the older 
countries the view is still popularly 
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entertained that the child is a small- 
sized copy of the adult, possessing 
in, miniature all the powers and 
faculties of a grown person. So 
that whatever is appropriate for the 
adult is also appropriate for the 
child, except that the doses must 
be reduced for the latter. It is the 
usual practice in certain of the 
schools of the Old World, and it was 
quite the fashion in our own schools 
a few decades ago, to introduce a 
child of four or five years of 
age to all the ordinary subjects 
of instruction in the elementary 
school. But the development of 
biological and psychological science 
in America, and its application to 
the problems of human life, have 
caused people to regard the child 
as different in most respects from 
the adult. And in his training he 
must receive what is adapted to his 
needs at different points in his evolu- 
tion; which must be determined by 
observing him, rather than by giving 
him what may be suited for adults, 
only less of it, since he is not so 
large or strong. During the past 
few decades we have been hearing 
constantly that if the modes of 
thinking and the activities proper to 
an immature individual be sup- 
pressed in the child in order to rush 
him through the period of child- 
hood, then the modes of thinking 
and the activities normal to adult 
life will be abortive or disordered, 
or they may not appear at all. 


II 


But within the last two or three 
years, teachers and parents have 
been thrown into a state of doubt 
and wonder on account of the re- 
ports which have been put in circula- 
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tion to the effect that normal chil- 
dren two years of age or less have 
been taught to read readily, not only 
in the mother tongue, but in foreign 
languages; and at this tender age 
they have shown great facility in 
spelling, in numbers, and in all 
branches of elementary education. 
Recently an educational magazine 
published the following account of 
the abilities of Winifred Sackville 
Stoner, Jr., of Palo Alto, Cal., who 
was eight years of age when the 
report was made. The account says: 

‘“‘ She can carry on a conversation 
in English, French, Spanish, Latin, 
Esperanto, Japanese, Russian, Ger- 
man, Polish and Italian, while in the 
first five she can think as well as 
talk. Miss Stoner is a healthy, nor- 
mal child, as fond of dolls and play 
as any other little girl who knows 
only one language. Miss Stoner is 
also precocious as a writer of verse, 
and a volume of her compositions 
has been published. This young 
lady shows not only remarkably 
good sense of meter and rhyme, but 
a keen sense of humor not often 
allied with precocity. This brilliant 
young woman of eight years walked 
when she was six months old, talked 
when eight months old, and scanned 
Virgil at one year of age. She can 
take a sheet of music for the first 
time, and, after looking it through 
once, can tell every note that was on 
it and its place on the staff. These 
are only a few of the wonderful 
things that Winifred Sackville 
Stoner can do off-hand. The in- 
teresting part of it all is that she has 
no one unusual natural ability, but 
all this, from walking at six months, 
talking at eight months and scanning 
Virgil at twelve months, is acquired 
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skill or art, as you please, the result 
of the prodigious activity of her 
teacher, Mrs. Stoner.” 

During the past three years ac- 
counts of extraordinary precocity, 
similar to that of Winifred Stoner, 
have been published regarding Wil- 
liam James Sidis, of Brookline, and 
other children of various ages, but 
all under twelve. The news has been 
spread abroad very generally that 
these children mastered the mother 
tongue in its oral and written forms 
at two or three years of age; that 
in a single year, at five or six, they 
completed the eight grades of the 
elementary school, and that they 
pushed through the high school in 
a year or two. While they have 
been accomplishing these feats, they 
have had leisure to go far beyond 
the work of either the elementary 
or the high school in special sub- 
jects, as in mathematics in the case 
of Master W. J. Sidis, for instance. 
The accounts of the achievements of 
these children have all laid emphasis 
on the mastery, in infancy, of read- 
ing, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
grammar and a little later of geome- 
try, astronomy and the principles of 
physics, chemistry, mechanics, and 
even history, political economy and 
kindred branches. These reports 
have all emphasized the statement 
that the precocious children had not 
been robbed of their childhood, but 
that they spoke and conducted them- 
selves as children, even though they 
thought as adults, and even beyond 
most grown persons. One reads 
that a certain boy of eleven, on 
entering college, gave lectures in 
higher mathematics to the professors 
of the institution, some of whom had 
grown gray in the unsuccessful 


attempt to solve complicated prob- ~ 
lems which this child solved easily. 
At the same time he would romp 
like any ten-year-old; and on the 
street or on the playground he could 
not be distinguished from other 
typical boys of his age, concealing 
a highly developed brain behind 
childish features and actions. Maga- 
zine and newspaper writers have 
ascribed this marvelous intellectual 
development wholly to a rational 
educational system, wherein children 
were taught to concentrate their at- 
tention, and never to waste their 
time or energy. 

During the last eighteen months, 
the writer of this paper has listened 
to nine different addresses by edu- 
cators in various parts of the coun- 
try, all of which assumed that the 
accounts of the precocity of Sidis 
and other children were founded on 
fact, and that somewhat similar re- 
sults could and ought to be attained 
in the regular work of the school. 
The writer has read hundreds of 
newspaper editorials and comments 
on these childish prodigies; and the 
gist of most of them is that our 
prevailing methods of teaching in 
the public schools are, on the whole, 
of more harm than good, for they 
waste much of the period of child- 
hood, and develop bad mental habits 
in the young. Naturally these criti- 
cisms have raised in many teachers’ 
minds the queries whether our 
present conception of childhood is 
not altogether erroneous, and 
whether our educational system is 
not entirely wrong. Already in 
some localities the suggestion is 
being made that children should 
enter school two or three years 
earlier than they commonly now do, 
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and that they should devote them- 
selves at the outset wholly to read- 
ing, writing, spelling, grammar and 
arithmetic; that work with the 
hands, stories of all sorts, nature 
study, drawing, music and the like 
should be eliminated from the cur- 
riculum. Statements have been 
made to the effect that any typical 
boy can be got ready for college at 
ten or eleven by starting him in to 
read at two. The chief trouble in our 
schools of to-day, say the newspaper 
writers and some educational lectur- 
ers, is that children do not learn to 
think correctly or effectively, be- 
cause they are not trained from the 
beginning in the subjects which are 
of chief value in developing right 
modes of thought. 


III 


The present writer has attempted 


to get from those close to some of 
the precocious children referred to 
precise and detailed accounts of just 
what they had accomplished in the 
various branches in which they have 
been reported to be proficient, but 
nothing but general and unsatisfac- 
tory statements have been secured. 
So far as can be ascertained, there 
are accessible no really reliable data 
of a sufficiently detailed and specific 
character to enable one to determine 
exactly what kind of ability Miss 
Stoner, Jr., or Master Sidis, or any 
of their class possesses in reading or 
arithmetic or calculus or Hebrew or 
what not. So we must take the 
popular accounts, such as parents, 
teachers and editors are attaching 
importance to, and see what lessons 
may be drawn from them. Take 
reading, for instance; some of these 
children “can read very readily at 
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the age of two.” Now, one may 
learn to recognize words so that he 
can pronounce them, but still not 
be able to read in a true sense—that 
is to say, his knowledge of a word 
may not be anything- but merely 
verbal. It may suggest to him but a 
very slight part, and possibly not any 
of the subtle meaning which it has 
come to possess through a long pro- 
cess of development. The writer, to 
try out this principle, has conducted 
some experiments upon school chil- 
dren, with a view to discovering 
whether individuals could correctly 
pronounce words they did not under- 
stand in any adequate or precise 
manner. The method of teaching 
reading in the schools in which the 
experiments were made leads pupils 
to endeavor to attach some meaning 
to all new words in their lessons; 
but even so, there was not a pupil 
tested beyond the third grade who 
could not readily pronounce words 
which were utterly unintelligible to 
him, these words being chosen from 
the works of Shakespeare, Spencer, 
Emerson and Roosevelt. Practically 
all these pupils could easily pro- 
nounce the words in complete pas- 
sages which meant nothing to them. 
Again, I tried these pupils in read- 
ing problems in arithmetic and 
theorems in geometry; and most of 
them could without hesitation pro- 
nounce the words in problems they 
could not interpret. Other tests, 
some of them with university stu- 
dents reading a foreign language, 
simply impressed the principle that 
the oral rendering of words and 
sentences is one thing, while the 
correct appreciation of them in all 
their significations is an altogether 
different thing. 
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It will be readily granted that the 
least important part of the process 
in reading is simple recognition of 
words as mere verbal forms, either 
visual or auditory. Most of what is 
vital in learning to read, and which 
is a test of the degree of mental de- 
velopment one has reached, has 
reference to the gaining of the 
meaning which words and phrases 
have gradually come to denote. He 
who can not bring these meanings 
before consciousness when he looks 
upon words, even though he can pro- 
nounce them, has not learned to read 
in a true sense, as this term should 
be understood. He has simply gained 
a certain degree of familiarity with 
a peculiar kind of visual object— 
an extremely simple, mechanical 
sort of thing, requiring no very high 
degree of mentality to master. 

Perhaps a special phase of the 
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recognize isolated words, so that he 
can pronounce them, and an on- 
looker may say that he can read 
them. But reading for the gaining 
of content does not consist so much 
in dealing with isolated words, as 
in grasping, as a whole, the phrase, 
the clause or the sentence. Any 
good reader is largely unconscious 
of particular words in his reading. 
These fuse into larger unities, which 
alone convey real meaning. But a 
child may be taught to recognize and 
vocalize detached, words, while at 
the same time he may be utterly 
unable to combine these into patterns 
in the way in which they must be 
actually utilized in gaining or ex- 
pressing thought. One often comes 
across children who can call off the 
individual words in a sentence, but 
they may be utterly at sea when: 
asked to give the meaning of this 











general matter before us should be sentence. They fail to grasp it as 
impressed at this point. A child, a unity, and so it has little, if any, 
or even an adult, may be able to meaning for them. 
(To be continued) 
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Country Life Department 


The proposed National highways 
are meant to connect the opulent, 
business, and manufacturing cities 
of the East, the fertile valleys of 
the Central States, the states of the 
Plains, and to scale the Rockies by 
trails sought out by Frémont the 
Pathfinder or Old Man Meeker, who 
marked the way with stones, at 
intervals, and who with his ox team 
and squeaking cart defined the 
Oregon trail. 

These were the trails for the early 
pioneer and gold seekers, and are 
more distinctly marked by the bones 
of many of those early pioneers who 
fell by the wayside while seeking 
the golden West, unmindful that in 
after years the Government would 
take these crude trails under its care 
for great national highways of com- 
merce and travel connecting the 
East and West, on which unknown 
and unforeseen invention and self- 
propelled vehicles would run at 
lightning speed, and along which the 
stretch of tiny wires might carry 
communication from any point to 
those a thousand miles away, or, 
better still, the wireless telegraph 
with which to speak through space. 
—Congressional Record. 


A DAY’S STUDY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
ROADS 


Tue object of a road is to connect 
two points between which com- 
munication is necessary, but as an 
actual fact the roads as built really 
separate the two points, so inac- 
cessible are they. Touring through 
the wonderfully rich farms of Penn- 
sylvania, where the wealth of the 


owner is clearly shown by the 
enormous barns, the well-kept fer- 
tile acres, it is surprising to see the 
roads filled with stones and almost 
impassable. To draw a load of 
gravel four and even six mules are 
often used. If those farmers would 
do a little sum in arithmetic, they 
might count the cost of feeding six 
mules where two could do the work 
on good roads, and by setting that 
expense against the extra road tax 
necessary to make good roads they 
would find they could easily afford 
to pay a higher road tax. 

The need for highway engineers 
who understand road lines and 
maintenance is also clearly shown. 
In going four miles the road crossed 
a railroad eight times at grade. 
Eight times the lives of the road 
users are in danger, because the man 
who gave the road lines knew so 
little about highway engineering 
that he subject the road users to 
this unnecessary danger. 

The road repairers cut the briers 
and grass from the roadside and 
pile it in the middle of the road. 
Few are the roads that have trees 
planted by them, and few evidence 
any intelligence spent in their 
maintenance. In a day’s tour in 
the richest part of the state, the pub- 
lic schools were few and far be- 
tween. Usually erected in the most 
desolate spot, far from any house, 
with grounds utterly uncared for, 
with the poorest of out-buildings, 
with no system for taking the-chil- 
dren to and from school, it seems 
that there is much to be done before 
the country child has the advantages 
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to which he is entitled. Pennsyl- 
vania still has its toll roads, that are 
fairly well kept, but off the beaten 
track there are hundreds of miles 
of country roads that are little better 
than when first cut from the virgin 
forest. The organization of road 
cadet patrols, who are taught to 


know the difference between good 
roads and bad ones, may be the 
means of preparing them when men 
to more business-like methods of 
road building, and may prevent the 
stalling of heavy automobiles that 
require the aid of eight or ten horses 
to pull them out of the heavy clay. 


Character Suildion of Chiles 


Ir has been my happy lot to live 
since September, 1893, home fashion 
in a home with thirty little children, 
and with another cottage full on our 
grounds as our neighbors. 

I have learned more from them 
about human possibilities than I 
ever knew before, and more about 
the serious dangers to them, which 
lurk in any ignoring by those in 
charge of them of the effect of mis- 
taken attitudes toward their budding 
characteristics. 

I have come to realize that we 
cannot evade our responsibilities, 
not only in regard to those with 
whom we come in direct contact, 
but toward all children whose en- 
vironment may be such as would 
stifle in them the development of 
those qualities, which, if properly 
encouraged, make strong and lovable 
characters. 

Children are so imitative, that our 
example is constantly working on 
them either for good or evil. We 
should not dare to be thoughtless 
or careless in this respect. We can- 
not study too carefully every child 
in our care, in order to guide that 
particular child toward correct 
ideals, self control and honest and 
useful living. Every child has good 
impulses that can be recognized and 
encouraged and given right direc- 
tion. They are responsive to wise 
guiding, but equally sensitive to in- 


justice, which always rouses an 
antagonistic spirit in them. 

I have been constantly surprised 
in my intercourse with children, by 
discovering how early their diversi- 
fied traits manifest themselves, and 
how early they are influenced by 
proper or improper treatment. 

What then of the unfortunate 
children who have never had an 
opportunity to copy the things that 
would lead them aright? 

I believe that every such child 
should have at least as much oppor- 
tunity to discover or imitate what 
is right, as he has had to imbibe 
what is wrong. That is simply 
reasonable and fair; anything short 
of that is cruel injustice. 

I believe it to be the duty of 
every one of us to intelligently work 
for this result. 

If every one in the community 
capable of so guiding children 
would do his or her share of 
personal patient, persistent work 
with them, we could raise the 
standard of our citizenship as noth- 
ing else could. None of us can 
delegate our duties to others; we 
must perform them ourselves. It is 
only in the performance that we 
learn the facts. The Froebellian 
principle is as vital in this matter as 
it is in everything else. We “ learn 
in the doing.” 

Mary S. GaArretr. 


Department of Child Hygiene 


By HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D. 


SCHOOL JANITORS AND HEALTH—VII 


“Every sanitary precaution necessary in private homes should be enforced many 
times more rigorously in schoolhouses.’”’ — ‘‘ American Schoolhouses,” Bulletin United 


States Bureau of Education. 


DECEMBER is the month when 
winter shutting up and winter heat- 
ing are well established. Now is the 
time for mothers to see what kind 
of air children have in school. To 
be sure, much could be learned dur- 
ing the last two months. In 
October I was in several little rooms 
in a large city school where some of 
the pupils were packed three on a 
seat, and, although windows were 
open, the air was foul and over 
seventy degrees within ten minutes 
after the class came in, precisely as 
the student using the measuring 
apparatus found in his school re- 
ported in our May MAGAZINE. 

If such beginnings keep up 
through the year—it depends on 
mothers’ organizations, of which 
that city has several, whether they 
do—it helps on our tuberculosis 
statistics in their usual upward 
growth during school years, it helps 
kill teachers faster than any other 
professional life, it helps pupils 
grow “tired” as the months pass. 
More than this, it trains the rising 
generation of fathers and mothers 
in indifference to bad air while re- 
citing parrot-wise maxims about it 
out of the floods of health books, 
and while developing in themselves 
health conditions to affect their 
children twenty years from now. 

Last week I received a letter sug- 
gesting that I write for the Maca- 
ZINE a series on methods of prevent- 
ing infant mortality. I replied that 
I have been doing it for the last 


three years. The surest way of 
making babies live is to have them 
born vigorous. For healthy babies 
we must have healthy parents. 
Healthy parents rarely develop out 
of children living in unsanitary 
surroundings and forming unhy- 
gienic habits and ideals. 

School housekeeping sets the pace 
for all the children of the land, for 
their homes in childhood and in 
later life. Their health, their habits, 
their standards are formed by it 
daily. If half the immense sums 
and effort spent on tuberculous and 
other unfit people were wisely spent 
on the one item—consistent health 
practices in public schools, not only 
the tuberculosis problem but a score 
of others would be solved as they 
cannot be without the schools’ co- 
operation in sanitation and health 
ideals. 

We cannot destroy all tuberculosis 
germs, nor any large part of them. 
If, merely as an “ if,” we segregated 
every known case of tuberculosis 
this month, in thirty years with our 
present unwholesome ways of living 
we would have as high a percentage. 
The one sure way of most nearly 
eliminating it is by increasing the 
powers of resistence of every indi- 
vidual possible, up to at least that 
of the millions who now conquer it 
although always exposed to it. This 
increase can never be brought about 
unless school environment and prac- 
tices establish health, health habits, 
and ideals of health. This is not 
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saying that other, even if minor 
steps, should not also be taken, 
although the housekeeping mothers’ 
duty for children in private and pub- 
lic homes, is the great thing, the 
work and duty of faithful mothers 
who must work double for those 
who shirk. 

It matters little what a few wise 
mothers here and there teach their 
children when schools, the govern- 
ment’s authority, teach differently 
by example if not by precept. It 
matters infinitely what schools teach 
their millions who make the world 
for the mother taught child. 

The source of more ill-health is 
in diminished power of resistence 
than in “germs,” in nervous sys- 
tems below par, and blood lacking 
those protecting cells and substances 
we discussed in “ School Fatigue,” 
than it is in destructive agencies 
ready ‘to attack weaklings. The 
emphasis belongs on building up 
resistance, which carries along with 
it so many other good things of life, 
not on destroying sources of injury. 
One policy is positive, the other 


negative. 


Mothers need to insist -on the 
stronger course, building resistance ; 
physical resistance—health, mental 
resistance—intelligence, moral _ re- 
sistance—right ideals of living. The 
great reason for mothers “ specializ- 
ing” 





in strengthening resistance is 
because they are charged with this 
special mission from the time the 
new life begins and they live for 
two. It is a “ mental attitude ” that 
the world suffers for lacking, that 
grows through the months and years 
of caring for helpless childhood. 
The great sin mothers commit— 
sin against their own divine mission, 
against children, against the nation 
and the human race—the great sin 


of mothers is dropping this responsi- 
bility when school years arrive, 
turning it over to ignorant janitors, 
politicians, educators, who year 
after year help to develop the poor 
statistics we have mentioned, and 
others that school inspection is 
rapidly disclosing. The children 
and the country need the best wis- 
dom of mothers through school 
years and after. 

I visited a dusty bad-smelling 
school this morning, and to-night I 
have the sore throat that many 
school nurses and inspectors have 
regularly at the beginning of the 
year until they become “ hardened ” 
to the air children and teachers 
are compelled to breathe by laws 
and grown-ups. The neighboring 
mothers’ clubs are busy with things 
more remote. 

A janitor whose salary is larger 
than his principal’s, whose floors we 
let his own words describe further 
on, whose thermometers registered 
74 and 82 degrees when I read them 
and, according to the teachers, on 
many other occasions, argued at a 
meeting for discussion not long ago 
that it is right to clean floors while 
school is in session—‘ Why, every 
time a child walks across the floor 
the dust flies up.” The idea of this 
official caretaker of children is that 
you have to have dust anyway, and 
a little more or less is of no conse- 
quence—he choosing “ more.” We 
agreed two winters ago that this is 
not the fault of janitors. It is the 
fault of fathers and mothers who 
provide no training schools for 
them, nor standards to which they 
must live up. 

What amount of dust is permissi- 
ble cannot be determined by the 
number of sweepings—the politi- 
cian’s idea and the average man’s. 
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The housewife knows it depends on 
how the work is done. There are 
schools swept twice daily that even 
immediately after sweeping are not 
as dust free as others swept only 
twice a week. We come to the same 
point we reached in last winter’s 
study of other properties of air fit 
for children and teachers to live in, 
temperature, humidity, air currents. 
We must have a stand of dustiness 
and instruments of precision to 
measure it, to which janitors must 
conform, instead of guesses and 
opinions. The mayor of a small 
town whose schools had been pro- 
nounced dirty by a committee of 
gentlemen, claimed: “ That is a mat- 
ter of opinion. A _ supersensitive 


person may think conditions untidy, 
unclean and therefore unsanitary, 
which an ordinarily sensitive person 
may consider as relatively tidy, 


clean and sanitary.” He is quite 
right. Such a reply will always de- 
fend unstandardized conditions and 
always carry the “political ma- 
chine” with the maker. 

One school committee proposes to 
solve the problem through a com- 
mittee of gentlemen who at unan- 
nounced times once a year with pen- 
cils and printed blanks shall inspect 
and note floors, walls, ceilings, win- 
dows, stoves, pipes, transoms, cas- 
ings, desks, inkwells, blackboards, 
trimmings, wainscotting, supply 
lockers, cloak rooms, stairways, 
water closets, lavatories, basement, 
general conditions, yard. All their 
findings are combined, the janitor 
marked, and dismissed, promoted or 
otherwise treated accordingly. He 
is given the report. It would be 
interesting to have a graduate nurse 
or home economist or able practical 
housekeeper go around after these 
gentlemen, and compare reports. I 
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have heard several school principals 
claim in all seriousness that “a man 
really cannot see dust.” Equally as 
important are the other details of the 
school atmosphere besides dust, and 
the every-day dust in between the 
visitations. that children have en- 
dured before the janitor is called to 
order. The business manager also 
visits periodically ; but he, too, is not 
trained in sanitation, nor house 
cleaning, nor child hygiene. 

The price of good housekeping is 
daily and even hourly supervision. 
We have learned that hourly read- 
ings of thermometers, their record- 
ing and charting, is the very best 
way to keep temperature right at 
school, and especially to interest and 
train children in desirable practices 
for daily living; also that hygrome- 
ters for determining humidity, and 
anemometers for air currents are 
easy for them to use, learning sani- 
tary habits and standards by helping. 
They are proud of their responsi- 
bilities as well as interested. In this 
last important factor, dustiness, an 
“instrument of precision” and a 
standard are not so easy; or, rather, 
ye have not yet devised them that 
are. The only methods of measuring 
dustiness that I have seen are more 
for the laboratory than for children 
in the school room. In_ schools 
where physics or chemistry or even 
biologic science is taught in a labora- 
tory, these methods can well become 
part of pupils’ work for the school. 

For the present I know of nothing 
handier and better for measuring - 
dustiness, and it is excellent, than 
that of a good housekeeper—a white 
or black cloth rubbed over surfaces 
to find what can be rubbed off. If 
dust can be, the good housewife 
considers the work poorly done, and 
it must be done over. Last year we 
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mentioned floors that after certain 
methods of sweeping did not soil the 
white handkerchief rubbed over 
them. Several ways of sweeping 
are described in the series on “ Clean 
Schoolhouses ” of two winters ago. 
None but trained housekeepers can 
ever bring this work up to its possi- 
bilities of excellence. 

How to begin? Quietly, without 
“fuss” and announcements, get the 
facts together. What facts? Our 
previous three years’ studies show 
ptetty well what is wanted. They 
are scattered through more than a 
score of back numbers where new 
subscribers and some old ones can- 
not get at them. As we have great 
use for them they have been revised, 
new paragraphs and chapters added, 
with references and_ schedules 
planned for club studies, and will 
soon be published in a little book of 
200 pages. There will be our “ first 
step,” “ Prevention of School Fa- 
tigue ” of 1910; the second, “ Clean 
Schoolhouses”’ of 1911; and this 
last, ‘‘ School Janitors and Health.” 
If any wish to know more about it, 
address Publishers of “ School Jani- 
tors and Mothers,” 52 North Fourth 
Street, Easton, Pa. 

In closing this series let us re- 
member that the most important 
needs and duties usually lie close at 
hand, as the problem of cleanliness 
does. This is not a remote object 
for mothers’ clubs. Students of so- 
cial conditions in Germany, New 
Zealand and some other countries 


. have many times informed American 


readers that their schoolhouses are 
strikingly cleaner than ours, as well 
as their cities. Even England’s 
schools are cleaner and _ better 
ventilated. 

We do not need to wait to go to 
Germany to corroberate this. We 


can find at the public library in the 
international tables published by the 
Registrar-General of Vital Statistics 
of England and Wales, facts that 
prove it is true. Census reports are 
fascinating reading for they hold 
the mirror up to truth so steadily, 
if correctly presented. Here one 
finds that we have higher death rates 
than these countries, especially in 
diseases due to bad housekeeping 
and other dirtiness, such as tubercu- 
losis and typhoid fever. While they 
have a very low death rate from 
typhoid (there is rarely a case in 
England), we had about 25,000 
deaths from it in 1910, which means 
about 300,000 who had typhoid but 
lived. We find, too, that although 
we lead all the thirty civilized 
countries in national wealth by a 
very generous margin, we stand one- 
third down the list in rate of infant 
mortality by our most favorable 
government estimate. Another 
government estimate places us with 
the inferior half of civilized 
countries in this, and several un- 
official experts in statistics give us 
other discreditable ranks. Much of 
this illness and death has-its founda- 
tion in our cultivation of wrong 
health habits and ideals in schools 
by our bad _ school housekeep- 
ing—housekeeping for children !— 
mothers’ business. 


Next month we begin a. series 
on the most important study in 
the grammar grades for making 
healthier children grow into better 
fathers and better mothers—the true 
solution of.the problem of baby sav- 
ing. I should greatly like to know 
what study each reader of this 
notice thinks it is. But there seems 
no way of learning. I can only hope 
we may think alike in the end. 





NEW BOOKS 








Books to be reviewed in this Department should be sent to Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
3418 Baring Street, West Philadelphia, Pa. 








Youth and the Race. A Study in the Psychology of 
Adolescence. By Edgar James Swift, author of 
Mind in the Making. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1.50. 


A book which should be in the hands of every 
parent, every member of a Board of Education and 
every teacher. The study of school methods and 
their effect on boys, is taken from many schools, and 
the ideas advanced are accompanied by actual proof 
of their practicability. To one who has given serious 
study to the rapidly increasing coercive methods 
used in the educational system, with their results, 
the book comes like a flash of light and gives a warn- 
ing which cannot be safely disregarded. The plea 
for self-government, the analysis of the futility of all 
carefully devised schemes for teaching morals through 
a school course, the statement of the results of placing 
responsibility on children, instead of managing them 
by rules and prohibitions, are all lessons much needed 
by those who have the guidance of childhood. The 
author says: ‘‘School systems have become such a 
fascinating subject of study that the atomic indi- 
viduals for whom the systems were devised have been 
forgotten; the enlargement and perpetuation of the 
organization is more important than the welfare of 
the children.’’ The book would be valuable for a 
winter’s study course for a parents’ association. 
There are many parents perplexed to know what to 
do with children who dislike school. Some of the 
racial reasons why, are given here. Parents as well 
as teachers will profit by the common-sense facts so 
plainly set forth in ‘‘ Youth and the Race.”’ 


The Healthy Baby. By Roger H. Dennett, M. D. 


Every mother wants to know all about the natural 
healthy growth and development of a normal baby. 
If she is sensible she does not wish to gain this knowl- 
edge by experimenting on her first baby, often at the 
sacrifice of his life or health. The information con- 
tained in Dr. Dennett's book, if it could be given to 
every mother at the birth of her child, would go far 
toward the prevention of infant mortality. It would 
save many anxious hours and many heart aches to 
mothers. It is written by a physician of wide experi- 
ence in the babies’ wards of New York hospitals and 
of practical experience as a father. The book is 
simple in language, sensible, practical, and invaluable 
to every mother. It is not designed to take the place 
of the family physician, but to instruct the mother 
so thoroughly in every phase of infant hygiene that 
the necessity for calling a physician will be rare. 
Dr. Dennett says: ‘‘It is much easier to prevent an 
illness than to cure one. With this fact in mind this 
book is written.’’ The price of the book will be 
saved many times over to every purchaser. 


The Montessori System in Theory and Practice. 
An Introduction to the Pedagogic Methods of Dr. 
Maria Montessori. By Dr. Theodate L. Smith, of 
Clark University. Harper and Bros., publishers. 


Dr. Smith has written a fine analysis of the prin- 
ciples of Dr. Montessori’s method. She says: ‘‘The 
fundamental principles which distinguish it are the 
complete liberty of the child in its spontaneous mani- 
festations and the utilization of every atom of its 
natural energy. True discipline can be founded only 
on liberty, and must necessarily be active and not 
passive. A child who has been reduced to silence and 
immobility, who does only what he is told to do, is a 
paralyzed, not a disciplined child. Such repression 
may be a convenience in the school-room, but it 
does not fit the child for actual life, for it is the indi- 
vidual trained in habit and practice to regard his 
own rights as limited by the collective interest of the 
group who comes into the social community fully 
adapted to it. 


Dr. Smith visited Rome and studied the work of 
the Montessori schools, and introduced the method 
in an open air kindergarten in September, 1911. She 
was carrying on an ex iment and unhesitatingly 
pronounces that ‘‘certain definite results in the field 
of muscular control were obtained in a natural way 
by her methods and her apparatus—results never 
brought about by any other system."’ Aside from 
the big gift of liberty, the gifts are the ‘‘relief of the 
eye by continuing and developing the sense of touch, 
and the technical assistance in teaching children to 
write.’ 

Mothers and teachers will be equally interested 
in the experience of one of the first, if not the first, 
American woman who has put the Montessori method 
into practice in an American school. The method is 
equally applicable in the home training of children. 
Every parents’ association- would gain new —— 
ideas of child nature by taking this book for at 
two of their meetings. 





Mother and Baby. By Anne B. Newton, M. D. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., publishers. 


A book written by a physician giving suggestions 
to mothers and also to fathers on care of children. 
The purpose of the book is to keep the baby well 
rather than to instruct as to the treatment of a sick 
baby. It will be a valuable help to parents. 


The Conservation of the Child. By Arthur Holmes, 
Ph.D. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


The study of backward and imbecile children has 
been the special work of the Psychological 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania. This 
gives a complete history of the work and the wh ww 8 
used in examination of children, Dr. Holmes, as 
assistant director for many years, has had wide 
experience and cites many cases. In the preface Dr. 
Brumbaugh says: ‘It is my opinion that too many 
so-called scientific diagnoses are crudity itself—that 
many a child is classed as sub-normal whose only 
limitation is an unfortunate environment.’’ The 
tests given to children are physical as well as mental. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


In Oldest England. By George pute Krapp, 
Professor of English in Columbia University. 
Longmans, Green & Co, New York. 163 pages. 


A history of England written in a way to interest 
children. The Latin lesson of a schoolboy a thousand 
years ago will interest the schoolboy of to-day, and 
show the contrast in boy-life between then an ‘now. 
The book is beautifully illustrated in color. 


Stories from European History. 
Illustrated in color. 
144 pages. 

A book which will give children a desire to know 


more of history, and inspire an interest in the study 
of history. 


By Lucy Dale. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Indian Sketches. 
the Pottawotomie Chiefs. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Pere Marquette and the Last of 


By Cornelia S. Hulst 
III pages. 


This little volume of sketches has been Bee ge 
with the purpose of supplying children, and such of 
their elders as know nothing of the8e matters, with 
some of the most beautiful and heroic stories from 
the material for a history of the Northwest Territory. 
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The Book of Saints and Heroes. By Mrs. Lang. 
Edited by Andrew Lang. [Illustrated in Color. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 351 pages. 


Stories of saints and heroes who lived long ago 
but who are made to live again for the children of 
to-day. When the children come to father or mother 
with the plea for a story, this book will give stories 
that will interest both parents and children. A 
beautiful Christmas gift for any child. 


Next Night Stories. By Clarence Johnson Messer. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston. 


Eight stories of animals told in a way to interest 
children as well as to point a moral. The book is 
handsomely bound, and will doubtless gladden many 
children’s hearts when Christmas comes. 


Little Gray Songs from St. Joseph’s. By Grace 
Fallow Norton. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Board. 77 pages. $1 net. 


These little songs are the ‘‘little letters to herself” 
which Leonie X, the still girl who never told her 
name, wrote and hid beneath her pillow during the 
two years she lay in a small Franciscan hospital 
in a New England mill town awaiting death after 
a dire hurt from a slip on an icy pavement. The 
poems are remarkable, for she possessed an extra- 
ordinary power of expression as well as deep insight 
into the life she saw lived about her. Her question- 
ings were into the deep things, the mysteries of life, 
and as the poems follow one another we see the mean- 
ing of pain, of terror, of life itself develop in her 
thought until she can send a message of strength to 
“her kind.’’ Perhaps no outcry against the over- 
working of women and children could be more 
pathetic or powerful than the following “little letter”’ 
of hers: 


“*What shall repay for waste of life? 
What shall repay for pain? 
Oh, what shall give the land its food 
If the young wheat have no rain? 
How shall the reaper cali it good, 
If trampled it hath lain? 


‘*Oh, what shall give the land its men 
If children fight its wars, 
If youth to the market-place they bring, 
And man his manhood mars 
To give some king a golden ring, 
Or his lords their gilded stars?"’ 
E. C. W. 


A Montessori Mother. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


Mrs. Fisher has studied the methods used by Dr. 
Montessori in her schools at Rome, and has given a 
practical exposition of the method as far as it lies 
within the powers of fathers and mothers to apply it. 
Mrs. Fisher was one of the first American mothers to 
come in close contact with Dr. Montessori and her 
work. The book is written in interesting style. It 
will be of value to parents, and by adoption of the 
princi les given in it children will be happier and grow 
up to ve self-controlled and self-helpful. 


The People’s School. By Ruth Mary Weeks. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


An interesting study of American public schools. 
“The fact that only 9 per cent. of the pupils who 
enter the early grades fnish a high school course”’ 
is reason enough for investigation as to why this is 


so. The author shows in what points the schools fail 
to meet the needs of the people and how the course 
of instruction may be made more practical and thus 
hold the children. The book is very suggestive. It 
shows clearly a condition in regard to the need for 
training in many lines of work which was formerly 
given in the Feng ape system, but for which at the 

resent time there is no provision. The work of the 
oreign trade schools is described, as well as local 
experiments in America. All who are educating 
children will be interested in the book. It also 
should receive consideration from business men and 
employers. The author is the daughter of Mrs. 
E. R. Weeks who has been officially associated with 
the National Congress of Mothers since its organiza- 
tion. 


Helping School Children. By Elsa Denison. Harper 
and Brothers. 


A résumé of work for the schools that has been 
done by many agencies in city and country. The 
book is illustrated, and is the result of much investi- 
gation; while it tells of work in many states it in no 
way covers the entire field. There is no mention of 
some of the most army oy, | organized and system- 
atized work for schools that has been done anywhere. 

From the experience of seventeen years in which 
the National Congress of Mothers has been in this 
field of service, it would recommend the California 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
to the study of all who would know of the most 
thorough, comprehensive work in helping schools 
and children. Hundreds of parent-teacher associa- 
tions are allied for study and service. The work 
began in 1900, being founded by the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, and while organized in many 
states California still leads in numbers and efficiency. 

The book indicates the growing appreciation of 
the school’s great field for service of many kinds. 

Miss Denison is the daughter of the late Dr. 
Denison of Denver, in whose home the Colorado 
branch of the Congress was organized. 


The Business of Being a Woman. By Ida M. Tarbell. 
The Macmillan Company. 


In these days of unrest among a large group of 
women a book like this has a great mission. ‘‘Open- 
ing the mind of the child, that is the delicate task the 
state asks of the mother, and the quality of the future 
state depends upon the way she discharges this part 
of her business.’’ ‘‘The women who count are those 
who are at the great business of founding and filling 
those natural social centers which we call homes, 
Humanity will rise or fall us that center is strong or 
weak—lIt is the human core.” - 

The book is one which should have a wide reading 
by women of all ages. With a broad view of life 
Miss Tarbell shows the really worth while things 
which women must do. The sentiments are those 
on which the National Congress of Mothers is based. 


Perfect Health for Women and Children. By 
Elizabeth Sloan Chesser, M. B., Ch. B. 36 Essex 
St., N.C. Methueri & Co., Ltd., London, England. 


“How to Keep Healthy,” “‘Nerves and Their 


Cure,” ‘‘ Headaches and Sleeplessness,"’ ‘‘ The Power 
of Healthy Mindedness,” ‘Health and Higher Edu- 
cation,” ‘“‘Health and Eugenics’’ are among the 


topics relating to women. Following them are 
chapters on the care of children, the prevention of 
diseases and a description of diseases, the health of 
the baby and the school child. The book in full of 
valuable information for both women and children. 
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To raise the standards of home life. 


child in evil ways. 


reduce our taxes, 
correction and reform. 


be attained through the individual homes. 





Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impres- 
sionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried 
in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, 
whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the 


To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce Our prison expenses 


The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can only 


, reduce the expense of institutions for 
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State News 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
fifteenth of the ‘previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 


complying with this rule. 


Very interesting reports from several states will have to be deferred until January 
for lack of space in this number. 


CALIFORNIA 


California has a large number of de- 
pendent children largely cared for in in- 
stitutions, there being forty-three orphan 
asylums in California supported by the 
State and private charity. State aid ceases 
at fourteen years of age and the child is 
pushed out into the world before he is 
able to care for himself. 

The circle in Healdsburg, consisting of 
fifty-eight members and two circles in 
Sacramento, have joined the Congress. 


The California Congress will ask the 
State Board of Education to publish a 
bulletin giving the status of the Kinder- 
garten in California, 

The Congress also recommends to all 
the circles that they assist in raising a 
fund for a campaign to make kindergartens 
an integral part of the public school system 
of California. 

Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst and Mr. J. W. 
Clymonds, superintendent of Oakland 
schools, have accepted places on the Ad- 
visory Board. 
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IDAHO 


The Mothers’ Circle of Fruitland—a 
graded rural district—has not been organ- 
ized a year yet has about 80 members. We 
have met once a month and had interesting 
programs—along purity lines, and moral 
training of children principally. Have pur- 
chased for domestic science classes a Singer 
sewing machine, a basket-ball for the girls, 
gave a musical and made $14 toward a 
new school piano, and on the last day of 
school served 500 pupils to ice cream and 
cake. We had been entertained and served 
with light refreshments by the different 
grades down to the fifth and we in turn 
treated them. It was work, but we think 
it paid. This year we are trying to do 
away with refreshments. 

Never have I seen a more enthusiastic 
club. Mrs. E. W. Mapsen, President, 

Payette, Idaho. 

R.F.D. 1. 


ILLINOIS 


Our honored National President, Mrs. 
Schoff, was the guest of the Board of 
Managers during her recent visit in Chi- 
cago, en route to the first State corivention 
of the Indiana Branch, and later to the 
annual meeting of the Texas Branch. 

On the day of her arrival at noon, Mrs. 
Schoff was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
arranged by the Home Department of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club, where she spoke 
impressively of the imperative need of the 
Mothers’ Congress in its one work—child- 
welfare. When Mrs. Schoff earnestly 
asked, “ Now, do you see why the Mothers’ 
Congress is needed to do just this work in 
the world?” every head bowed in approval. 
Mrs. Schoff attended a 6 o’clock dinner in 
her honor the same day, given by the 
Board of Managers of the I. C. of M. at 
the Union League Club. She had informal 
conferences with Mrs. Orville T. Bright, 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison, Mrs. Charles 
Henrotin, Mrs. Pennypacker, Mr. Henry 
Cope and Mr. Claxton. 

meeting of the Council of Parent- 
Teacher Clubs of Chicago and vicinity was 
held in the Board of Education rooms 
Friday, November 15, 1912. Mrs. O. T. 
Bright, chairman of the Extension Commit- 
tee, I. C. of Mothers, presided. The pro- 
gram was a symposium on Social Problems 
of the Schools. : 

1. Amusements: (a) What the School 
of Education has Discovered, Mrs. Lawson 
Gilbert, Elementary and High School 
Parent-Teacher Association, U. of C. 
(b) An Experiment in Moving Picture 
Shows at Bergen Hall, Mr. George B. 
Bergen. 

2. Dress: (a) Shall Fashion or Sense 
Rule our Children’s School Clothes? Mrs. 
Thomas Mulroy, Wendell Phillips High 
School Parent-Teacher Association. (b) 
Discussion led by Mrs. H. F. McFarlane, 
River Forest Parent-Teacher Association. 
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3. Chaperonage: (a) Is Chaperonage a 
Necessity or Merely a Convention? Mlle. 
Lea De Lagneau, Lewis Institute. (b) 
Discussion led by Miss Christine Bednar, 
Parker High School. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNCIL 
OF PARENTS’ CLuBS oF CHICAGO 
AND VICINITY. 


1. The Council of Parents’ Clubs of Chi- 
cago and Vicinity shall do the work of 
the Illinois Congress of Mothers under the 
following heads: ; 

(a) Organization of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in connection with schools not 
organized. 

(b) Securing membership of those clubs 
now organized but not connected with the 
Illinois Congress of Mothers. 

(c) Holding of at least three meetings 
a year for the interchange of experience 
and for mutual inspiration. 

The chairman of the sixteen standing 
committees are to meet every alternate 
month to compare notes, announce their 
plans and discover wherein they may co- 
operate with greatest benefit. The follow- 
ing simple plan has been formally adopted: 


ROUND TABLE OF COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN. 
Plan. 


1. This body shall be called “ The Round 
Table of Committee Chairmen.” 

2. The regular order of business at each 
meeting shall be as follows: (a) Election 
of a chairman and a secretary to serve 
at the following Round Table and to secure 
a place of meeting. (b) Roll call, each 
chairman responding with her plan of work 
(in writing) for the ensuing two months. 
No reports of past work shall be made 
at these meetings, except as they are neces- 
sary to explain plans. Time limit,, two 
minutes. An additional two minutes to 
follow each report, for questions and sug- 
gestions. (c) General discussion of the 
most important plans and problenis pre- 
sented. 

The results of this Round Table have 
thus far been so gratifying, that its adop- 
tion is recommended to the Board of Mana- 
gers of each organized State. 


INDIANA 


Mrs. Fred Hoke, who is president of the 
Indiana branch of the National Congress 
of Mothers, which held a convention in 
Huntington in November, is a woman of 
unusual executive ability and well fitted 
to hold such an office. She is vitally in- 
terested in all matters that concern chil- 
dren and is exceedingly enthusiastic about 
the work of the Mothers’ Congress. 

She has shown her executive powers 
through her work in the Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations at public school No. 60, where 
she was president until she took up the 
State office. 

A former teacher in the Indiana schools 
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and the mother of three children, Mrs. 
Hoke has had experience from both points 
of view in the parent-teachers’ associa- 
tions and she knows how to consider the 
child from the standpoint of the school- 
room as well as from the mother’s more 
biased view and is untiring in her efforts 
to promote the growth of the organization 
of which she is president. 

“Every child is entitled to a chance at 
least,” said Mrs. Hoke, discussing the child- 
welfare movement. “I never go on the 
street and see a child that I do not wonder 
what influences have come into that life 
to make it what it is, and what the future 
will bring to it. When I see young girls 
and boys apparently running wild on the 
streets, I always wish it were possible to 
reach them with some influence that would 
direct them in the right way. Never can 
we have good citizens until we start our 
boys and girls in the right paths. 

“A child is a child wherever you put 
him. The same instincts and intuitions 
that lead the youngster in the poorest, 
most humble home, also direct the boy or 
girl in the sheltered nursery. Of course 
there are some inherited tendencies, and 
to have an ideal child we must begin with 
his great-great grandmother and grand- 
father, but, after all, I think it is the 
environment that far overbalances the in- 
heritance. 

“Especially the first few years of the 
child’s life need thoughtful directing, and 
it is for this reason that we are so anxious 
to get every mother who has a child in 
school to come regularly to the meetings 
of the clubs. We try to discuss the ques- 
tions that involve all the children and we 
have papers from the most noted edu- 
cators in the world to help us. 

“Just this morning I went over to visit 
our school and there I saw three little 
boys put their heads together over some 
mischief, I know, I could just see the fun 
those little fellows were having and I 
thought of what that energy might mean 
if those children were not properly led. 
That same instinct that was stirring up 
the harmless fun in those dear little heads 
is what leads some less fortunate boy into 
the hands of the law. 

“TI think many a child is led into being 
a criminal who started out to have a little 
harmless fun. He was caught, his actions 
made as black as possible and he was led 
into court, where he was branded a bad 
boy. After that, of course, he soon thinks 
he might as well have the game if he has 
the name, and his mischief turns into 
criminality. You know a part of the 
Mothers’ Congress work is to urge the 
need of the Juvenile Court and I am 
vitally interested in the question. 

“We want to get the best men and 
women in the country interested in our 
work and I hope to get as chairman of 
each of our committees that man or that 
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woman who is best qualified to lead that 
special line of our work. I trust the day 
is not far off when we can bring together 
the parents, the teachers and all people 
interested in civic questions to promote the 
welfare of our American child.” 

Mrs. Hoke is much interested in the 
work among the foreigners of the city and 
she is spending a great deal of time in 
trying to take the women and children of 
these foreign homes into closer touch with 
the public schools. 

“| find the foreign women are very 
anxious to learn all we can tell them,” 
she said, “ They are more devoted to their 
families than many of our American 
women and they should be provided with 
teachers and instructors who will help 
them in their strivings.” 

The first convention of the Indiana 
branch National Congress of Mothers 
was held in Huntington November 11-12. 
Five mothers’ clubs and two parent-teacher 
associations with the Chamber of Com- 
merce had made all the arrangements. 
Every delegate was entertained by the 
citizens of Huntington and a royal wel- 
come was given. Mrs. Charles Butler’s 
interest in the Congress had caused the 
organization of the mothers’ clubs in Hun- 
tington several years ago. 

The boy scouts, sixteen in number, met 
the delegates and were in constant atten- 


dance, looking after their comfort, and 
a fine manly set of boys they were. 

The Congress opened with a reception 
attended by hundreds of men and women. 


This was followed by a dinner at which 
over 300 sat down. any who wished to 
attend could not be accommodated. 

Mrs. J. Frederic Hoke, the president, 
acted as toastmistress. The banquet was 
followed by a large meeting in the audi- 
torium, Mayor Feightner and Mr. C. B. 
Williams greeted the members on behalf of 
the city and the Commercial Club. Fine 
music was given by the high school orches- 
tra and the hi school chorus. The 
speakers were, Mrs. J. Frederic Hoke and 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff. Greetings from the 
Federation of Indiana Women and the 
W.C.T.U. were given. Dr. Mary E. 
Jackson, Dr. Hurty, secretary State Board 
of Health, Mr. J. M. Scudder, superintend- 
ent of Huntington Schgols, Mrs. Geo. T. . 
Eggers, of Chicago, Miss Foster, represent- 
ing State Board of Charities, were on the 
program of the different sessions. A 
round-table gave opportunity for reports 
from the circles already established in many 
towns. Prof. J. S. Swihart, who has charge 
of the music in the schools, received warm 
commendation as the pupils gave their dif- 
ferent numbers on the program. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm, Runyan with an able 
committee met all trains, and took all dele- 
gates to the house where they were to be 
entertained. 

The Indiana Branch is only six months 
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old, but already is planning to be the 
strongest, best organized branch enlisted 
in the great work of the National Congress 
of Mothers. 

The president of the National Congress 
and every speaker and delegate were en- 
thusiastic in apreciation of the work done 
by Mrs. Hoke and the local committee in 
Huntington to make the first conference 
such a wonderful success in every way. 


IOWA 


The sixth biennial of the Iowa Congress 
of Mothers, assembled in convention in 
Ottumwa for three days, one of the most 
successful and beneficial conferences ever 
held in the State. The convention was 
addressed by Dr. John Nolan of Lake 


Forest College. Dr. Nolan lectured on 
“The Relation of Home, School and 
Church.” In a forceful way he endorsed 


the work of the Iowa Congress of Mothers 
and while in perfect harmony with the 
movement, he expressed himself as willing 
to learn more of the good work being done 
by the mothers of men. 

He firmly believes that religion, morality 
and health are necessary for a good gov- 
ernment. He contended that the teacher 
is responsible for the welfare of the child, 
and that the teachers and school board 
should be selected with the greatest thought 
and consideration. 

Preceding the lecture a chorus of chil- 
dren of the First M. E. Sunday school 
under the direction of Mrs. A. W. Slaught 
sang two selections. Miss Doris Slaught 
sang a solo which was much enjoyed. 


BABIES WIN PRIZES. 


Dr. Florence B. Sherbon, of Colfax, gave 
a delightful talk on the care and develop- 
ment of the child. Her remarks coming 
from one who has. studied the situation 
carefully, were of the greatest value to the 
audience of mothers and friends of the 
babies. She demonstrated with real live 
babies the way they are measured for the 
scientific score, and in just what they were 
lacking and how to correct the error. This 
instructive talk was followed by the baby 
contest in which a number of prizes were 
awarded. 

The following resolutions were passed by 
the Congress : 

Resolved, Believing in the conservation 
of the home and that poverty alone should 
not deprive a mother otherwise competent 
of the care of her own child, or the child 
of opportunity for a normal home life; 
the lowa Congress of Mothers endorse the 
Mother’s pension bill. 

Resolved, That the Iowa Congress of 
Mothers approves the bill authorizing 
smaller cities to issue bonds to secure 
parks or play grounds at their own expense. 

Resolved, In order to build the child to 
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the highest degree of efficiency and health, 
it is urged upon all mothers to study a 
balanced diet for children and the methods 
advocated through the baby health contests. 

Resolved, That the plan of the educa- 
tional committee for county conference on 
child welfare receive the active support of 
the Iowa Congress of Mothers. 

Resolved, That the mothers’ clubs take 
such steps as will censor moving picture 
shows. 

Resoived, That the Iowa Congress of 
Mothers co-operate in a crusade for clean, 
pure food as outlined by Dr. Wiley. 

Resolved, That the Juvenile Court now 
be amended so as to reach the children 
of rural committees. 

Resolved, That stnce the International 
Congress of Hygiene recently met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., announced the discovery that 
infantile paralysis is caused by the bite 
of the stable flies that the Iowa Congress 
of Mothers urge redoubled activity in the 
crusade for the destruction of flies. 

Resolved, That we help in the campaign 
for construction of permanent good roads. 

Resolved, That we urge the securing of 
a special school for epileptics apart from 
the institutions for feeble minded, also 
in a reformatory for women. 

Resolved, That the Iowa Congress of 
Mothers deplore the prevalence of the 
tobacco habit and will co-operate with 
other agencies for the enforcement of the 
anti-cigarette law. 

Resolved, Since the majority of the wards 
of the State institutions are women and 
children, that the Iowa Congress of 
Mothers favor placing a woman on the 
board of control. 

Resolved, In order to safeguard the 
morals of youth, the Iowa Congress of 
Mothers urge that children be properly 
taught the truths of life by the mother 
or a trained teacher, as soon as the ques- 
tioning age arrives. 

Resolved, That the Iowa Congress of 
Mothers endorse the request of the rural 
school commission for a state inspector 
of rural schools and that ‘such schools 
have modern equipment as early as pos- 
sible. 

Resolved, That the law be made manda- 
tory regarding registration of births in 
Iowa. 

The committee on education in its re- 
port given by the chairman, Mrs. A. O. 
Ruste, of Charles City, made the following 
suggestions : , 

“That a child-welfare conference be held 
in every county in the State, and that 
the county superintendent and city super- 
intendent in every county seat co-operate 
with this committee to the end that such 
a conference be held. 

“Tn order to secure a delegation of 
representative people—interested in the 


cause of childhood, it is suggested that 
every town or city in the county be repre- 
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sented by a delegate appointed by the 
mayor; every school by a teacher and a 
parent appointed by the city superintend- 
ent; every district school by a teacher and 
a parent appointed by the county superin- 
tendent; every church by its minister; 
every woman’s club, mother’s club and 
parent-teachers’ association also repre- 
sented by appointed delegates. 

“Believing that ‘home, school and 
church’ are the three greatest educational 
agencies in the development of the child, 
and that the effective co-ordination of their 
work is of the highest importance, a desir- 
able and unique program can be arranged 
that will bring parent teacher and the 
clergy closer together in their common 
interests. 

“The county superintendent, together 
with the city superintendent, the local 
committee and the mayor of the place, 
in which the conference is held, may 
arrange such a program of one or two 
days’ sessions, as shall best serve the in- 
terests and needs of their county.” 

Officers elected were: President, 
Charles Brenton, Dallas Center; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. C. F. Johnson, Des 
Moines, Mrs. J. E. Jackson, Cedar Rapids, 
Mrs. W. J. Steckle, Bloomfield; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Bush, Des Moines; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. C. S. Colgrove, 
Cedar .Falls; treasurer, Mrs. McElroy, 
Newton; auditor, Mrs. A. W. Slaught, 
Ottumwa. 

Mrs. Brenton was the unanimous choice 
for president. Her close contact with the 
work as recording secretary for four 
years, her efficient and persistent efforts 
for the welfare of the Congress at all 
times, her winning personality brings to 
the Iowa Congress a capable and enthusi- 
astic leadership for the promotion and ex- 
tension of child-welfare work in Iowa. 

Mrs. B. F. Carroll, the retiring presi- 
dent, has done much to exalt motherhood 
and childhood. Mrs. I. G. Hillis, organizer 
of Iowa Congress, did much to make this 
biennial alive with interest and inspiration 

MISSISSIPPI 

Another Mothers’ Circle has been or- 
ganized in Hattiesburg near the Woman's 
College. Mrs. R. B. Stapleton was pres- 
ent and gave a very helpful, inspiring talk 
on the aims and objects of the Congress. 
Mrs. J. V. Tennent was elected president; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. I. M. Nash, Mrs. 
Thomas; secretary, Miss M. Morris; 
treasurer, Mrs. R. D. Batson. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
EXCERPTS FROM PRESIDENT’S REPORT FOR PENN- 
SYLVANIA AT ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
IN GETTYSBURG. 

It has been found quite impossible to 
properly transact the business which comes 
before the Board each month in a morn- 
ing session. It was therefore decided at 


Mrs. 
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the September meeting to extend this meet- 
ing to an all-day session, with a lunch 
served at noon in the Board room, 1116 
Girard Street, Philadelphia. 

It must be evident to ‘all that the sub- 
jects claiming the attention of the Execu- 
tive Board should be of vital interest to 
each member of the State Congress, For 
this purpose the circular letter issued 
monthly is intended to reach the various 
circles throughout the State. 

We invite the attention of the presidents 
of the local associations to the importance 
of seeing that these letters are read at 
the regular meeting of her association, and 
that the various subjects presented claim 
the attention of the members, as it is 
through these letters we wish to extend 
much important information. 

The State Council has held regular semi- 
annual meetings, and is proving of much 
value in promoting a working fellowship 
with the State officers and the members 
composing the State circles. We hope to 
welcome a more general representation 
in the future. 

If it is possible for each circle to send 
at least one delegate to attend the State 
Council, we are confident it will promote 
a stronger interest in the great State and 
National Organization.. As a united body 
we wield a powerful influence in molding 
public opinion. 

The past year may well be considered 


a banner year in the history of the Con- 
gress, marking great progress along the 
lines of Congress activities. 

As the result of the work of Miss Cynthia 
P. Dozier, the Field Secretary, aided by 
the valuable labors of our State Organizers, 


renewed interest has been awakened in 
circles already organized, and new fields 
have been opened. 

From the extreme northwest, western, 
central, and eastern sections of our State, 
the most encouraging information was 
received, of a wide-awake interest to im- 
prove the local conditions of the child in 
home and school, by the establishment of 
Public Playgrounds, rest rooms and hot 
luncheons for teachers, sanitary drinking 
cups and fountains, lectures for mothers, 
visiting nurses furnished through the Baby 
Saving Alliance, and in every way possible 
effort is made to create a broader move- 
ment for the co-operation of parents, 
teachers, and all who are interested in child 
welfare. 

Over 100 associations belong to the Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Mothers, with a mem- 
bership of over four thousand. 

Twenty-seven of these associations have 
been organized in the past year. 

Miss Cynthia P. Dozier reports a con- 
stantly increasing interest in the work 
of the Congress all over the State. Appli- 
cations are being received from superin- 
tendents and principals for aid in forming 
associations in the schools. 
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In order to promote education in infant 
hygiene to mothers of children under school 
age, Mrs. Walter Leroy Smith was en- 
gaged last spring to take up the work in 
connection with the cradle rolls in the 
churches in Philadelphia. 

In May last Mrs. Smith addressed 80 
meetings. Great interest was awakened and 
organizations were effected in the Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Presbyterian and Catholic 
churches. Mrs. Smith, through correspond- 
ence, is working to complete organizations 
in churches which preferred to wait until 
fall. 

Thus the chain lengthens, and through 
these various links conveys the Congress’ 
message to home, school and church in a 
way never before accomplished. 

February 17th has been established by 
the National Congress as “ Founder’s Day,” 
when a general observance is desired all 
over the United States as a memorial to 
Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, through whose 
inspiration and love for the children of 
the land, the National Congress of Mothers 
was organized in Washington in 1897. 

The Congress stands ready to supply 
suitable literature for these memorial meet- 
ings, at which it is suggested that a con- 
tribution be collected for the Congress 
work. 

The Child-Welfare Campaign, organized 
by Mrs. David O. Mears, first vice-president 
of the National Congress, for the purpose 
of arousing the whole country to a ‘sense 
of its duty and responsibility to childhood, 
recommends that February 17th be observed 
universally as Child-Welfare Day, and 
that meetings be arranged as soon as pos- 
sible to consider this subject in its broadest 
phases, that we may be prepared to report 
the work accomplished in Pennsylvania by 
the formation of new circles, acquiring new 
members, raising contributions and getting 
subscriptions to the MAGAZINE, and all other 
activities along the line of our Congress 
work. 

The Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers 
is arranging for a Child-Welfare Confer- 
ence to be held in Harrisburg in February 
at the time the Legislature meets, with the 
object of awakening a broader popular 
interest in child-welfare in the hope of 
so crystallizing public opinion that much 
needed reform will be instituted. 

The committee appointed last spring to 
take this matter in charge is most fortunate 
in securing the interested services of Rev. 
Wm. Q. Bennett, of Philadelphia, as chair- 
man. 

Dr. Bennett is an able champion of the 
Congress, and through his influence, Bishop 
Berry of the Methodist Church has ap- 
pointed a social service commission. 
Among other activities it will take up child- 
welfare work in its broadest aspect. 

We ask the loyal support of all of our 
members in order that this conference may 
be the most successful ever held. 


The increased interest in this movement 
in Church and State is most gratifying, as 
it is in this unitéd effort we must hope for 
that intelligent, untiring, universal work 
that will prove helpful in our study for 
Child-Welfare. 

The CHILp-WELFARE MAGAZINE is such 
an important factor in aiding the Congress 
activities that we wish to extend our ap- 
preciation and gratitude to the editors for 
their unselfish, devoted efforts in bringing 
this organ of the Congress up to the high 
standard it holds in educational work for 
the home and the child. 

We therefore ask an increase in sub- 
scribers until every member of the Penn- 
sylvania Congress welcomes this monthly 
visitor on her library table. 

The constantly increasing number of sub- 
scriptions, notwithstanding the necessary 
advance in price, proves the appreciation 
and need of this MAGAZINE. 

The Baby Saving Work is claiming much 
interest, and is most active in the education 
of mothers as to the care of the child in 
proper food, air and clothing. Valuable 
assistance in this work is rendered by the 
Congress’ employment of a trained nurse 
during the hot summer months. When 
possible, these mothers are organized under 
the Congress, and thus continue to receive 
the instruction and help they so much 
desire. 

We note with grateful hearts the organ- 
ization of many new Mothers’ Circles, as 
it is in these small circles we are able to 
reach the individual. The father too has a 
share in these meetings and an oppor- 
tunity for instruction in Domestic Science, 
and in other ways learns to share the bur- 
den of the mother in the responsibility of 
the training and care of the child, thus 
tending to cement the happiness of the 
home life. 

Mrs. Georce K. JoHNSON, 
President. 


TENNESSEE 


Our work in Tennessee has been sin- 
gularly blessed, as indeed the work of 
the organization has been blessed all over 
the country. That the pulse of the moth- 
erhood of Tennessee seems to have been 
touched has been due not so much to the 
personal efforts of ‘those of ts who have 
been privileged to lead but to the deep 
and broad appeal of the work itself. 
Wherever it has been presented to teachers 
and: parents it has found a rich soil in 
which to grow and flourish. But we all 
must acknowledge a debt to the earnest 
and capable little State President, Mrs. G. 
H. Robertson, of Jackson, whose beautiful 
service we so deeply appreciate. Herself 
a typical mother and the maker of a happy 
home, Mrs. Robertson is especially fitted 
for the work which she has undertaken, 
and possessing a delightfully winsome per- 
sonality and a sincerity of purpose she has 
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put much of herself into the work, and this 
has brought rich returns. 

So interested is she in all that pertains 
to the advancement of child welfare in 
her beloved state that she has recently 
completed a special course in the School 
of Civics and Philanthropy at Chicago, 
and she comes back to the work refreshed 
and enthused over the wonderful possibili- 
ties that are open to us in this great field 
of endeavor. 

That the organization of the Tennessee 
Congress of Mothers marked a new era 
in the educational and philanthropic work 
of the state all will admit. It seeks to fos- 
ter higher ideals of the home; to let the 
blessed sunlight in where darkness and ig- 
norance had reigned; to organize mothers 
and fathers to study the needs of the chil- 
dren in the schools and how to meet them; 
to educate parents as to the physical and 
economic injury of some forms of child 
labor; it looks to the systematic care of 
dependent, neglected, erring children 
through giving mothers much-needed ad- 
vice and guidance; it aims at the preven- 
tion of juvenile crime through the opening 
of playgrounds and school yards; the ex- 
tension of domestic science and manual 
training in education; the study of physical 
condition of children; and study of com- 
munity conditions affecting children. 

These are some of the things that the 
Mothers’ Congress seeks to do and cer- 
tainly such objects should appeal to every 
woman in the land. 

Truly the work uplifts the worker, for 
it is a sweet privilege to carry the mother 
love and the mother thought into all that 
touches the little children of our city, in 
the home, the school, the church and the 
state. 

In Tennessee we were especially fortu- 
nate in having Mrs. Frederic Schoff, the 
National President, with us to organize the 
Tennessee branch, and we were also very 
fortunate in having at that meeting some 
of the loveliest and most representative 
women of the state. 

We feel a sense of pardonable pride in 
the fact that the National Congress of 
Mothers, an organization which has already 
rendered a most beautiful service to hu- 
manity, should have been fotinded by a 
Southern woman, Mrs. Theodore Birney, 
of Atlanta. 

That message, though sprang first from 
a heart that is now dust, has been ring- 
ing down through the years in the hearts 
of the mothers of the land and through 
the mouths of many earnest, consecrated 
women it is being given to the world to- 
day. Its purpose is holy and great and 
we who have heard it have caught a great 
vision of a future where there are no tiny 
misshapen bodies, wrung with pain, no 
feeble minds in strong bodies and where 
childhood is what the Creator intended it 
should be. We think of that dim day so 
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far agone when the Lowly Nazarene said 
* Suffer little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of Heaven,” and with the spirit of 
Him who said those words thousands of 
tender women are trying to repeat His 
message to those who have not heard. 

In each of the three grand divisions of 
the state much has been accomplished and 
at the first state convention held at Mem- 
phis last spring everything pointed to a 
life of great usefulness for the organiza- 
tion. 

The work in Nashville has been most sat- 
isfactory and by the time the state conven- 
tion meets doubtless every school in the 
city will be organized for effective work. 

So numerous have been the requests that 
it has not been possible for me to visit 
all of the schools where,the teachers and 
parents have expressed a desire to organ- 
ize, but I hope to be able to do so this 
fall and winter. 

Wherever I have visited a school and 
presented the work teachers and parents 
have been quick to catch the spirit of the 
cause and have joined heartily in the ef- 
forts to build up in Tennessee one of the 
strongest of the state organizations. 

“And a little child shall lead them ”— 
may he lead us to walk the higher way 
and to see the brighter light of God’s own 
presence in this work for a glorified and 
enlightened fatherhood and motherhood.— 
Mrs, EuceNe CrutcHer, Vice-President. 


TEXAS 


The Texas Congress of Mothers held its 
second Child-Welfare exhibit at the State 
Fair in Dallas, October 12 to 27. 

This exhibit was offered to the public 
with the firm belief that it would aid in ulti- 
mately bringing about a better condition 
for the half million children of this state. 
This exhibit was made possible by the lib- 
eral action of the State Fair officials in pro- 
viding without charge space in which the 
exhibit was shown, and in aiding in many 
other ways the Congress of Mothers. To 
them, the committee, which has worked so 
unceasingly, and those organizations whose 
ready response to the invitation to show 
what they are doing for childhood, is the 
State Congress of Mothers grateful. 

Every section contributed something to- 
ward solving the problem of giving every 
child a surer title to life, strength, happi- 
ness, and usefulness. 

It is the wish of the Texas Congress of 
Mothers to interest all men and women in 
the work of the Congress, members of 
mothers’ clubs, civic clubs, parent-teacher 
associations, kindergarten associations. 

The rest room, for which Mrs. Fred 
Bartlett, of Dallas, was chairman, enabled 
the visitor to rest in comfort while viewing 
the exhibit of child life. 

The “explainers,” of which Mrs. R. S. 
Hyer, who was chairman, was arranged as 
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to enable the visitor to understand the 
purport of the various sections shown. 
Child-welfare was explained by a score of 
well-informed men and women, many of 
them experts along the various lines exhib- 
ited. In addition to the general explainers, 
many of the sections were in charge of 
committees which have made a life study 
of the department in their charge. 


ORGANIZED MOTHERHOOD. 


This section, of which Mrs. Ross W. Davis, 
San Antonio, was chairman, showed that 
the aims and purposes of organized mother- 
hood are to use systematic, earnest effort 
in the formation of mothers’ circles or 
clubs in every public school and every town 
and village within the confines of our great 
and growing state; also the establishment 
of free kindergartens in same; to promote 
laws which will adequately provide for 
neglected and dependent children, in the 
firm belief that concerted work for little 
children will give greater returns than any 
other philanthropic work that can be under- 
taken. 

The child hygiene committee, Miss Flora 
Saylor, chairman, had an exhibit which 
will especially emphasize the importance of 
measures to prevent infant mortality in 
the cities; also the need for medical inspec- 
tion and “ follow up” methods in the public 
schools. A nurse was in attendance to an- 
swer questions in regard to these important 
subjects. 

The Legislative Section, of which Miss 
M. Eleanor Brackenridge, San Antonio, 
was chairman, distributed leaflets and other 


‘literature relating to laws affecting the 


women and children. 
THE KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


The purpose of this section, Miss Myra 
Winchester, New. York, chairman, was to 
demonstrate the kindergarten as the foun- 
dation of the child’s education. It is the 
first step in the school process and in his 
development by which he acquires power 
over the material world with which he is 
surrounded, and adapts himself to the social 
whole. 

To deprive a child of the development 
in a garden is -to rob him of his God-given 
heritage. This exhibit, Mrs. William Rus- 
sell, chairman, was of educational value in 
showing the model school garden and types 
of home gardens in plat, basket, box or in 
cans. 

Seeds and bulbs, soils and how to pre- 
pare it, tools and how to use them, fall 
planting in different phases of develop- 
ment were shown and explained and ques- 
tions answered by members of the com- 
mittee and teachers who realized the value 
of gardening for the mental, moral and 
physical development of the child, and 
more, that the wonderful growing plant 
leads to thoughts of the Creator, Preserver 
and Redeemer. 


As display from College of Industrial 
Arts at Denton: Infant feeding, infant 
clothing, home nursing, rural house plans, 
dairying, landscape gardening and manual 
training. Daily demonstrations and exhibit. 
Chairman, Dr. W. B. Bezzell, president 
College of Industrial Arts; demonstrator, 
Miss Martha T. Ball. 

An exhibit of social hygiene was made 
with Dr. Duggan, San Antonio, in charge. 

The Public School Section of which J. W. 
Cantwell, of Fort Worth, was chairman, 
from the public schools of Texas illustrated 
the progress the schools are making in 
service to the children, and the constantly 
enlarging scope of the work of public edu- 
cation. It showed that there are larger 
opportunities in public education than has 
been supposed by many. Pictures, photo- 
graphs and a quantity of the actual work 
of pupils as accomplished in the school- 
room were shown, also what may be done 
in the protection of children from conta- 
gious diseases through the use of improved 
drinking facilities, lavatories, shower baths, 
fresh air and sunshine; likewise, the op- 
portunities which the schools have in af- 
fording opportunities for backward, de- 
ficient and delinquent children, as well as 
for the talented children. 

A library section showed model libraries 
for children. 

The Mothers’ Congress exhibited the 
apparatus and methods of the Montessori 
system, 


WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers held a conference in 
Sheboygan, November 7, in the high school. 
Mrs. Hammett, vice-president of Wiscon- 
sin Congress, presided, and Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff and Mrs. H. L. Betts, state president, 
were the speakers. Members from many 
towns were there. The officers and State 
Board of Managers gave a dinner after- 
wards at which forty were present. 

Plans for extension of the work were 
discussed during the dinner. 

On November 8 Mrs. Schoff was the 
speaker at the general session and the 
Moral Education section of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ Association. The subjects 
were “Laying Foundations of Character” 
and ‘“ Child-Welfare in Home, School and 
State.” Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, president 
of Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, said 
the National Congress of Mothers was the 
organization which promised the greatest 
help to the schools. Mr. Cary, state super- 
intendent of Wisconsin, invited Mrs. H. L. 
Betts, state president Wisconsin Mothers, 
to speak at the state superintendents’ con- 
vention and promised his influence and help 
in extension of parent-teacher associations 
in Wisconsin schools; 4000 teachers were 
in attendance at Milwaukee. 











